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ON NOISE ARISING FROM THE SOLAR GRANULATION 


MARTIN SCHWARZSCHILD 
Princeton University Observatory 
Received September 15, 1947 


ABSTRACT 
It is shown that the mechanism which maintains the high temperature of the corona may consist of 
astream of acoustical noise which is produced by the granulation and which transports mechanical energy 
into the corona. 


I. ENERGY BALANCE IN THE CORONA 


Until recently the main problem of the chromosphere and the corona was the question 
of their support. When for these outer layers of the solar atmosphere a temperature was 
assumed similar to that of the photosphere, it was found that the gas pressure was insuf- 
ficient to explain the low density gradient and the large extent observed. Recently, how- 
ever, it was found that the temperature of the chromosphere is of the order of 35,000° and 
that of the corona of the order of 1,000,000°. These values were determined from the ob- 
served particle velocities,' further, from the high degree of ionization,” and, finally, from 
the radiation intensity in the 10-meter region.* If these temperature values are introduced 
into the hydrostatic equation, the gas pressure is seen to be fully adequate to produce 
the low observed density gradients.‘ Now, therefore, the main problem of the chromo- 
sphere and the corona (here considered as a unit and called “‘corona’”’) has become the 
question of how the high temperature of the corona is maintained. 

To maintain this temperature, the heat loss suffered by the corona has to be com- 
pensated for. Recently, the rate of this heat loss has been estimated by Biermann and 
ten Bruggencate.® The process they find mainly responsible is the emission produced by 


se chromosphere: R. O. Redman, M.N., 102, 140, 1942; for corona: W. Grotrian, Zs. f. Ap., 3, 199, 


a ? For chromosphere: Cillié and Menzel, Harvard Circ. 410, 1935; for corona: B. Edlén, Zs. f. A p., 22, 
, 1943. 

*E. G. Bowen, cited by J. L. Greenstein, Observatory, 67, 23, 1947. 

‘For chromosphere: R. Wildt, Ap. J., 105, 36, 1946; for corona: Biermann and ten Bruggencate, 
Gottingen a Vol. 83, 1947. The temperatures given in the last paper referred to are reliable only until 
about 7 = 1.5R. Farther out, the temperatures have to be appreciably reduced, if one applies the cor- 
rections to the coronal density given by H. C. van de Hulst, Ap. J., 105, 487, 1947. 


Op. cit. 
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free-free transitions of electrons in the fields of protons. For this process they obtain 
from Cillié’s* formula, with the help of Baumbach’s’ densities, 10* ergs/sec per square 
centimeter of the photospheric surface. This gives for the rate of heat loss of the whole 
corona, 


= 6X 10% ergs, ‘sec 


(This energy flow is approximately one hundred times smaller than the observed bright- 
ness of the corona. The observed brightness, however, arises mostly from electron scat- 
tering, a process which does not enter into the heat balance of the corona.) 

The mechanism which maintains the high temperature of the corona has to fulfil two 
conditions: first, it has to provide energy at a rate equal to that of the heat loss of the 
corona, and, second, it has to provide this energy in such a form that it can be delivered 
to the material of the corona at its high temperature. 

In the following paragraphs a mechanism will be discussed for the heat supply of the 
corona consisting of a steady stream of acoustical waves which, first, originates in the 
turbulent motions of the granules, second, transports mechanical energy through the 
photospheric layers, and, lastly, dissipates its energy in the corona. 


II. KINETIC ENERGY OF THE GRANULATION 


The basic energy source of the mechanism here considered is the kinetic energy of 
the granules. In estimating the strength of this source, the following approximate data 
may be used: 


Mean diameter of a rising granule:* d = 1000 km , 
Mean velocity of rising granules:’ v = 1 km/sec , 
Mean density at top of convective zone: p = 10-", 
Average lifetime of a granule:'! ¢ = 200 sec , 


Total number of granules at any one time: V = 10°. 


These data correspond to a flow pattern for the convection at the upper boundary of the 
turbulent zone, in which approximately one-tenth of the surface is occupied by rising 
elements and the remaining nine-tenths are covered by slowly sinking material. 

From these data the kinetic energy of one rising granule is found to be 


26 
E 767° 2X 10*% ergs. 


From this, one obtains for the total kinetic energy which is brought up by the granules to 
the top of the convection zone each second, 


NE 


™ = 10* ergs /sec . 

6 92, 830, 1932. 7 A.N., 263, 121, 1937. 

5’ P. C. Keenan, Ap. J., 88, 360, 1938; ten Bruggencate and H. Miiller, Zs. f. Ap., 21, 198, 1942. 
A. Unséld, Physik der Sternatmos phiren (1938), p. 384. 

'°B. Strimgren, Festschrift fiir E. Strémgren (1940), p. 218. 

' Ten Bruggencate and W. Grotrian, Zs. f. Ap., 12, 323, 1936. 

Keenan, op. cit. 
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The comparison of Lyranules With Leorona aS given in the first section shows that the basic 
energy source here considered is amply sufficient to cover the needs of the corona. 

Since the convection of the granules does not occur in the form of semistationary 
cells but rather in the form of short-lived elements, it seems unlikely that the photo- 
spheric layers just above the convection zone could be in an unperturbed state. The 
perturbations transmitted by the granules into the layers above may, at least in part, 
take the form of acoustic waves. An upper limit to the energy transported by these 
waves may be obtained with the help of the following estimates. The material velocity, 
w, in a wave should be at most as large as the velocity of the rising granules; hence as an 
upper limit for the mean material velocity one may take 


<4 km/sec. 


Further, the sound velocity of isothermal waves in the photospheric layers is 


k? 
¢ 


V= Ver = 7km/sec. 


From this we obtain for the energy transport in a wave, 
F = <2 X 10% ergs/sec/cm?. 
Since at any one moment only one-tenth of the solar surface is occupied by rising 


granules and since only this surface fraction can act as a source of perturbations, we find 
as the upper limit for the energy transport of the stream of noise, 


4rkR? 
10 


Lnoise < F < 10*%ergs /sec. 


Because this upper limit for Lyoise Comes out to be identical with Leranutes, it follows that 
the maximum assumptions for the noise would correspond to a state in which the entire 
kinetic energy of the granules is transformed into noise energy. 

Actually, however, the energy transport of the noise may be well below the above 
upper limit for the following reasons: (a) the mean material velocity, @, produced by 
the motion of the granules may easily be as low as 0.1 km/sec;!* (6) a granule may be 
effective as a source of perturbations for only a fraction of its lifetime, so that, at any 
moment, appreciably less than one-tenth of the solar surface gives rise to perturbations; 
(c) a sizable component of the energy transport of the noise may be deflected into hori- 
zontal directions and hence not reach beyond the photospheric layers; and (d) the por- 
tion of the noise that is of low frequencies may be retlected back by the steep photospher:c 
density gradient. However, in spite of these reducing factors, since there is a large safety 
factor available in the basic energy source, it appears likely that the energy stream in 
the noise produced by the turbulence of the granulation is sufficient in size to offset the 
heat loss of the corona. 


III. ACOUSTICAL TRANSPORT OF THE ENERGY 


Betore the flow of the noise through the photospheric layers and into the corona can 
be investigated, the following crude consideration of the dissipation of the noise energy 
is necessary. If in an individual wave the material velocity, ‘w, is much smaller than the 


'3 As far as the noise emission is concerned, one might consider a granule as equivalent to a vibrating 
solid sphere in a homogeneous compressible gas. Then, for the fraction of the kinetic energy of the granule 
emitted upward in the form of a wave during the time of retardation, one finds 1-30 per cent, depending 
on the exact ratio of the diameter of the granule to the wave length emitted (see H. Lamb, The Dy- 
namical Theory of Sound (London, 1910], p. 228). 
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sound velocity, V, the dissipation of the wave energy may be negligible; however, if w is 
comparable to V, the dissipation may be rapid. (This will be particularly so if the dissi- 
pation process involves a degeneration of the wave into a shock wave.) We may then 
introduce for #, the mean material velocity in the noise, a critical value defined by 


where @ is a fraction, say 0.1. If @ is smaller than this critical value, virtually none of the 
individual waves will suffer dissipation. However, if @ reaches the critical value, the 
strongest of the individual waves will be rapidly dissipated, and the energy transport of 
the noise as a whole will decrease. . 

An immediate consequence of the foregoing critical upper limit for the velocities in 
the noise is that these velocities will be in no layer dynamically important and, hence, 
that in the presence of the noise the ordinary hydrostatic equation may still be used. 

Now the flow of the noise through the photospheric layers may be considered. At the 
top of the granulation, @ may be approximately 0.1 km/sec, whereas V there is 7 km/sec; 
therefore, the noise is well below the critical value and will proceed essentially without 
dissipation through the next layers above. The temperature in these layers will not be 
affected by the noise and consequently will stay approximately constant, while the den- 
sity will decrease upward according to the hydrostatic law. Since the noise is not dis- 
sipated in these layers, its energy transport, F (with F = pw*?V), must remain constant; 
hence, to offset the decrease of the density p, the mean material velocity @ will increase 
throughout these layers. Finally, at a particular place, here called the “‘base of the 
corona,” @ will reach the critical limit (approximately 2 km/sec corresponding to the 
photospheric temperature) beyond which the dissipation will start. Thus, from the top 
of the granulation to the base of the corona, @ increases by a factor of about 20, and 
therefore p decreases by a factor of 400. From the hydrostatic equation one finds that 
such a density drop occurs over a distance of about 800 km. Since this thick layer be- 
tween the top of the granulation and the base of the corona will include the entire photo- 
spheric layers, it follows that the noise passes through the photosphere without any 
dynamic or thermodynamic effect on this layer. The absence of such effects is in agree- 
ment with observations. 

In following the noise, finally, into the corona, one cannot derive theoretically the 
temperature reached in the corona as long as the rate of dissipation of the noise has not 
been investigated. However, if the maximum value for the temperature in the corona is 
taken from observation, we may estimate the steepness of the temperature increase in 
the lowest part of the corona as follows: In the corona the energy of the noise is trans- 
formed into heat energy. For the noise, this transformation has the consequence that the 
energy transport will decrease outward. It may be approximated by 


F= « — with 


where h is the height above the base of the corona and a is an unknown constant. For the 
temperature of the corona, the energy transformation has the consequence that at any 
place the temperature has a value close to that given by the critical relation for ® above. 
If, namely, at a particular point the temperature was well above this value, virtually no 
noise energy would be dissipated into heat, and the temperature would drop. On the 
other hand, if the temperature was too low, most of the noise energy would be dissipated 
right in this layer, and the temperature would rise. Therefore, the critical relation be- 
tween @ and 7 may be taken to hold approximately throughout the lower part of the 
corona. If this relation is used to eliminate @ from the above fall-off law for F and if, 
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further, this law is introduced into the hydrostatic equation for the elimination of p, a 
differential equation for the temperature as a function of the height is obtained. The 
solution of this equation is found to be 
2 GMm/(1 1 1 

where 7°) is the temperature at the base of the corona. This solution gives a temperature 
maximum at 


1/2a—1 
(2a) 
with 
_1GM m_ 1.6-107 


where the molecular weight is taken to be 0.7. If the temperature maximum is to agree 
with the observational value of approximately 1,000,000°, then a has to be approximately 
10. With this value for a, one finds from the above solution that T = 35,000° at x = 
1.001, i.e., = 700 km; and JT = 1,000,000° at x = 1.05, i.e., 4 = 35,000 km. The 
steepness of the temperature increase in the lowest layers of the corona as represented 
by the two heights just computed is, in order of magnitude, in agreement with observa- 
tions.* 
IV. CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing estimates the following conclusions can be drawn: 

a) The flow of kinetic energy carried by the granules may be amply sufficient to pro- 
vide the heat necessary for maintaining the high temperatures in the chromosphere and 
corona even if the stream of acoustical waves produced by the granules will carry only a 
small fraction of the energy of the granules into the higher layers. 

b) The stream of noise produced by the granules will transport its mechanical energy 
across the photospheric layers without affecting the dynamical and thermodynamical 
equilibrium in this region, but the energy of the noise may be dissipated in the chromo- 
sphere and corona, thus acting as the heat source for these layers. 


I should like to thank Dr. R. Wildt very much for the helpful discussions with him on 
the subject of this paper. 


Note ApDDED IN Proor.—Recently a reprint was received of a paper by L. Biermann (Natur- 
wiss., 33, 118, 1946) in which he discusses a mechanism for the heating of the chromosphere very 
similar to the mechanism here discussed for the heating of the entire corona. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF INTERSTELLAR MATTER. 1 


LYMAN SPITZER, JR. 
Yale University * 
Received June 30, 1947 


ABSTRACT 


The processes which tend to increase the equilibrium kinetic temperature of interstellar matter 
are considered in detail. The equations for the energy gained by photoelectric ionization of H and other 
atoms, by the photodetachment of electrons from H~, and by photoelectric emission from solid grains are 
put into a form suitable for numerical computation. Since the electrical charge on the grains enters 
into the problem, the various physical processes, such as the sticking probability of electrons, which 
determine the magnitude of the charge on a grain, are also discussed, and the quantitative physical in- 
formation available on these processes is summarized. The kinetic energy transferred from cosmic rays 
to the much-less-energetic atoms and grains is treated briefly. The processes which tend to decrease 
the equilibrium kinetic temperature and the final equilibrium temperatures to be expected will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent paper. 


Since thermodynamic equilibrium is not even remotely attained in interstellar space, 
there is no uniquely defined temperature which characterizes interstellar matter. It was 
pointed out by Eddington,' however, that the frequent elastic encounters between the 
interstellar particles would establish a Maxwellian velocity distribution, with equi- 
partition of kinetic energy among the various interstellar atoms. Interactions between 
the atoms and the small solid grains? responsible for the extinction of starlight will bring® 
the kinetic energy of the grains also into equipartition with the energy of the interstellar 
particles. The specific deviations from the Maxwellian distribution which may be ex- 
pected have recently been investigated quantitatively.* A numerical application of these 
general results shows that in interstellar space, as well as in the somewhat denser 
nebulae, such deviations are wholly negligible. Thus the distribution of particle velocities 
corresponds very closely to the distribution in thermodynamic equilibrium at some par- 
ticular temperature, which may be called the “‘interstellar kinetic temperature.” 

The classic discussion of interstellar temperature is due to Eddington.' He pointed 
out that electrons, when ejected from an atom by photoionization, have an average 
kinetic energy corresponding to the color temperature of the ionizing radiation—about 
10,000°—-20,000° for the ultraviolet radiation capable of ionizing the atoms present. Since 
free-free transitions of electrons in the fields of the positive ions reduce the electron’ en- 
ergy, a value of 10,000° was suggested by Eddington as the kinetic temperature of inter- 
stellar matter. 

A somewhat different result was obtained by Rosseland,® who found that the kinetic 
temperature of an interstellar medium composed entirely of hydrogen was a smaller 
fraction—about one-sixth—of the color temperature of the exciting radiation. This result 


* Now at the Princeton University Observatory, Princeton, N.J. 
! Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 111, 424, 1926 (Bakerian Lecture). 


* In accordance with discussions among several workers in the field, the solid interstellar particles are 
referred to as “grains”; the terms “dust” and “smoke,” which imply a certain type of origin for the inter- 
stellar grains, are not used here, but are reserved for discussions of the evolution of solid particles. 


3 L. Spitzer, Jr., Ap. J., 93, 369, 1941. 

*D. Bohm and L. H. Aller, Ap. J., 105, 131, 1947. 

5 Internal Constitution of the Stars (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1926), p. 371. 
6 Theoretical Astrophysics (New York: Clarendon Press, 1936), p. 321. 
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depends in part on the assumption that the radiation emitted by the interstellar gas at 
each frequency may be found from Kirkhoff’s law and is thus equal to the absorption 
coefficient at that frequency multiplied by the Planck function for black-body radiation 
at the kinetic temperature. While this assumption is justified in thermodynamic equi- 
librium, its validity in interstellar space is open to serious question. In particular, as 
compared with thermodynamic equilibrium, the ground state of an atom in interstellar 
space is enormously overpopulated relative to the ionized state. The absorption co- 
efficient at frequencies beyond the ionization limit is proportional to the number of these 
neutral atoms, while the emission is proportional to the number of the ionized atoms and 
electrons. It follows that the intensity of radiation emitted by captures in the ground 
state is enormously less than that found from Kirkhoff’s law. One may conclude that 
Rosseland’s analysis is not directly relevant to the exact determination of interstellar 
kinetic temperatures. 

In accordance with Eddington’s results, a kinetic temperature of about 10,000° has 
usually been assumed in most of the subsequent theoretical work on interstellar matter. 
The importance of this temperature is evidenced by the variety of papers in which the 
results depend critically on this assumption. Among the subjects discussed in these 
investigations are: the condensation of interstellar atoms to form grains;’ the ionization 
equilibrium of interstellar metallic atoms;* * the ionization equilibrium of interstellar 
hydrogen;'° the dissociation equilibrium of interstellar molecules; the origin of 
short-wave radiation observed from the galactic center ;'* the charge on solid grains;*"® 
and the formation of concentrations of grains, which subsequently grow into stars.’ 
In some of these references no explicit discussion of the kinetic temperature is given, but 
it is implicitly assumed that this temperature is equal to the color temperature of the 
dilute ionizing radiation, which is taken equal to 10,000° or 15,000°. 

The possibility that collisions between electrons and molecules might seriously reduce 
the kinetic temperature in regions where the interstellar medium is relatively dense has 
been suggested!* in connection with a theory of accretion of interstellar matter by stars. 
The quantitative analysis of inelastic collisions between electrons and molecules will be 
discussed in the second paper of the present series. It has also been pointed out* that col- 
lisions between interstellar atoms and grains tend to reduce the kinetic temperature. A 
detailed discussion of this mechanism has recently been given in an important paper by 
F. Hoyle.’ However, Hoyle’s treatment is concerned primarily with the properties of a 
hypothetical interstellar medium whose density exceeds 5 X 10~-* gm/cm*; the analysis 
is presented in connection with the general structure of spiral galaxies. The present dis- 
cussion concerns primarily the properties of interstellar matter in the neighborhood of 
the sun, to which Hoyle’s analysis is not directly relevant. 

In the steady state the kinetic temperature of matter is determined by the condition 


7B. Lindblad, M.N., 95, 20, 1934; Nature, 135, 133, 1935; D. ter Haar, B.A.N., No. 361, 1943 
(Ap. J., 100, 288, 1944). 


SO. Struve, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 25, 36, 1939. 

°T. H. Dunham, Jr., Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 81, 277, 1938. 

0B. Strémgren, A p. J., 89, 526, 1939. 

"A. McKellar, Pub. A.S.P., 52, 187, 1940. 12 P, Swings, Ap. J., 95, 270, 1942. 
'S HH. A. Kramers and D. ter Haar, B.A.N., No. 371, 1944. 

''L.G. Henyey and P. C. Keenan, Ap. J., 91, 625, 1940. 

's G. Reber and J. L. Greenstein, Observatory, 67, 15, 1947. 

B. Jung, A.N., 263, 425, 1937. 17 Whipple, Ap. J., 104, 1, 1946. 

'S F. Hoyle and R. A. Lyttleton, Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc., 35, 405, 1939; 36, 424, 1940. 
M.N., 105, 287, 1945. 
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that the kinetic energy gained per cubic centimeter per second must just equal the cor- 
responding energy lost. Thus an investigation of the kinetic temperature must deal with 
two types of processes: those which convert other types of energy, chiefly radiant energy 
from the stars, into kinetic energy of random motion, and those which dissipate kinetic 
energy by converting it into other forms, chiefly the far-infrared radiation emitted by the 
grains and the visible radiation emitted as forbidden emission lines by the atoms. The 
present paper, the first of a series on interstellar kinetic temperatures, investigates the 
processes which contribute to the kinetic energy in the steady state. Collisions between 


interstellar clouds and similar time-dependent processes may also contribute to the’ 


kinetic energy; the discussion of such nonequilibrium effects is postponed to a subsequent 
paper. 

The first section of the present paper treats in a general way the various processes 
which can convert radiant energy from the stars into kinetic energy of the interstellar 
particles. In all these processes a compound particle is disrupted, the absorbed energy 
being divided among the component particles. Since in a steady state as many compound 
particles are formed by encounters as are disrupted by photon absorption, it is con- 
venient to regard these processes as superelastic collisions, i.e., two component particles 
collide, emit a quantum, and adhere together for a short time but subsequently dissociate 
with the absorption of a quantum, the final kinetic energy exceeding the initial energy. 
The following sections apply these general equations to a number of specific types of 
superelastic collisions—i.e., electron capture by protons, metallic ions, neutral hydrogen 
atoms, and solid grains and also capture of atoms by one another. Some of the processes 
which have been investigated are relatively unimportant in most of interstellar space 
but might become dominant under some conditions. In the section dealing with grains 
the factors affecting the electrical charge on the grain are also treated, since this charge 
affects the number of electrons captured by the grain. A final section analyzes the 
transfer of energy from cosmic rays to the interstellar medium. A second paper, now in 
preparation, discusses the various inelastic encounters which tend to dissipate the 
kinetic energy of the interstellar particles. In a subsequent discussion these various re- 
sults will be used to determine the kinetic temperature of interstellar matter. 

It should be emphasized that many of these results are quite preliminary. Adequate 
theoretical or experimental research is lacking on many of the important physical 
phenomena. For example, if the radiation from the brighter stars contains a very great 
excess of ultraviolet radiation, the kinetic temperature of interstellar space will obviously 
be effected. In addition, the unexplained presence of cosmic rays suggests that unsus- 

_pected processes may play a significant role in interstellar problems. It may be of inter- 

est, however, to follow out as far as possible the consequences of known physical proc- 
esses and to see whether these consequences are in agreement with the known observa- 
tional facts. 


I. GENERAL FORMULAE FOR SUPERELASTIC COLLISIONS 


The photoelectric effect is the primary source of kinetic energy in interstellar space. 
By this process light from the stars is converted into electron kinetic energy, and this 
energy is rapidly divided among the other particles in the medium. When an electron is 
captured and subsequently re-emitted on capture of a photon, the kinetic energy is 
usually increased. This difference between the kinetic energy after photoemission and the 
kinetic energy before capture may be called the ‘‘net energy gain.” This quantity, multi- 
plied by the probability that a free electron will be captured per second and averaged 
over all initial electron velocities and over all frequencies of the absorbed photons, is 
the average net energy gain per second per free electron and will be denoted by the sym- 
bol G.. The following additional subscripts will be used to denote the type of particle 
with which the electron is colliding: p for protons; H for neutral hydrogen atoms; i for 
ions of atoms other than hydrogen and helium, especially calcium, sodium, etc.; m for 
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molecules; and g for grains. Thus G., will denote the average net energy gain per free 
electron per second in electron-proton encounters resulting in electron capture and subse- 
quent photoemission. The total energy gain per second per free electron, resulting from 
all these processes, will then be the sum of all the G,’s. 

The number of each type of particle per cubic centimeter will be denoted throughout 
by n, with the subscripts e, p, H, 1, m, and g referring, as before, to electrons, protons, 
neutral hydrogen atoms, ions of atoms other than hydrogen and helium, molecules, and 
grains, respectively. The velocity of an electron will be denoted by 2, its kinetic energy 
before capture by £;, and after capture and re-emission by E2; E2,, for example, will be 
used to denote the kinetic energy of a photoelectron ejected after capture by a proton, 
while £2, will denote the average value of this quantity. The quantity Fj, the average 
kinetic energy of an interstellar particle, is assumed to be the same for all types of 
particles, in accordance with the results reached in a previous paper.’ It will be assumed 
throughout that the velocity of an electron relative to an atom, molecule, dust grain, 
etc., may be set equal to the electron velocity v and that all the kinetic energy of photo- 
electric emission is carried away by the electron. In view of the very small relative mass 
of the electron, this assumption is sufficiently accurate. The capture cross-section of each 
type of particle for electrons will be denoted by o, with the appropriate subscripts; this 
choice of notation represents a change from previous work,*® where o was taken as the 
radius of a grain. 

First, we develop a general formula for G., which may be applied to all types of photo- 
electric emission. If the relative velocity of the two types of particles were the same in all 
encounters and if the kinetic energy before capture and after photoejection were also 
constant from one encounter to the next, G, would be given by the simple formula 

G, =nov (FE. , (1) 
where ov is the number of electron captures per second per free electron by the type 
of particle in question, with a-particle density ” per cubic centimeter. For each specific 
process, all quantities in equation (1), except 2, will carry a subscript indicating the 
type of particle which captures the electron. Since, in fact, » has a Maxwellian distribu- 
tion and since o and £, may both vary with v, we must average G, over all velocities; 
in addition, E, must be averaged over all frequencies in the radiation field. If we denote 
averages by horizontal bars, we have 


G, =n (ov XE, (2) 


More specifically, the fraction of electrons whose velocities lie between v and v + dv 
is given by P(v)dv, where ° 


The quantity ZL is related to the kinetic temperature, 7’, by the relationship 


m 
(4) 
2kT’ 
where m, is the mass of the electron. With this explicit function for P(v), we may write 
down the two averages 
fee) 
Jo 


and 


_ 2mL*? 


where 3m,v has been substituted for £). 
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To find £2 we must know the absorption coefficient x(v) for photoelectric emission 
and Uv), the density of radiant energy per cubic centimeter per frequency interval. 
Since x(v) is the ratio of the energy absorbed per particle per second to the energy flux 
per square centimeter per second, the total energy absorbed in a frequency interval 
dy per second per particle will be «(v)cl’(v)dv. The corresponding number of photons 
absorbed is obtained on dividing this absorbed energy by the energy /yv of each indi- 
vidual photon. It should be noted that x(v) represents only that part of the absorption 
which leads to the emission of one photoelectron per absorbed quantum. In the general 
case a fraction g(v) of this absorbed energy will appear as kinetic energy of the photo- 
electron. Some of the absorbed energy is required to increase the potential energy of 
the electrons—i.e., to eject them; in the case of solid grains some of the absorbed energy 
also goes into the internal thermal energy of the grain. The average energy of a photo- 
electron is obtained by dividing this total kinetic energy given to electrons by the num- 
ber of photoelectrons emitted per second. Thus we have 


ag (v) x (v) U (v) dp 
dv 


hy 


the integration extends from the photoelectric threshold frequency, vo, up to infinity. 
When the ionizing radiation is dilute black-body radiation, with a color temperature 
7, then E» is usually about equal to &7’.. Thus for each process it will be convenient to 
introduce an effective color temperature, defined by the relationship 


(8) 


for each specific process, j is replaced by the appropriate subscript. Thus for the ioniza- 
tion of H atoms, the effective color temperature is denoted by 7... In the following sec- 
tions the above equations will be used to compute G, for a number of processes. 


II. PROTONS 


First, we consider encounters between electrons and protons and compute G,,. This 
process has been considered in some detail by Menzel and others in a series of papers” *! 
dealing primarily with the electron temperatures in planetary nebulae. Electron cap- 
tures have also been discussed by Cillié” in connection with the Balmer decrement in 
gaseous nebulae. Since Cillié’s work is not concerned with kinetic temperatures and since 
the viewpoint in the present paper is quite different from that of Menzel and his co- 
workers and may give added insight into the nature of the problem, this subject will be 
treated again here. 

The cross-section for capture of an electron, whose velocity is v, in the zth quantum 
state of hydrogen may be written as o,,,(v). This cross-section may be found from equa- 
tion (23) of Menzel’s basic paper.”° The total number of emissions per second per fre- 
quency interval, given by Menzel’s E,,/hv, is equal to the total number of electron cap- 
tures per corresponding velocity interval; hence we have 


hw 


dv = GnpNypn.vP(v) dv. (9) 


20D. H. Menzel, Ap. J., 85, 330, 1937. 
21 J. G. Baker, D. H. Menzel, and L. H. Aller, Ap. J., 88, 422, 1938. 
2G. Cillié, M. N., 92, 820, 1932. 
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The quantity v may be eliminated by the equation 
hy = (10) 
where vo is the frequency of the Lyman series limit. Combining equations (3), (4), (9), 


and (10) with Menzel’s equation (23) and substituting for Menzel’s K from his equation 
(6), we have, finally, 


hy 
ap = A — 11) 
where vy is given again by equation (10) and where 
24 2 
he* 2.11X10-%cm?, 2) 


= mia 


Throughout the following we shall set the Gaunt factor, g, equal to unity. Menzel and 
his co-workers have investigated the error introduced by this assumption and find that 
it is small in general—usually less than about 20 per cent. In any hydrogenic atom, such 
as He*, or Lit*, where the nuclear charge is + Ze, equations (11) and (12) are still valid, 
provided that one takes into account the direct proportionality between vo and Z?. 

If now we introduce equation (11) into equations (5) and (6) and make the substitu- 


tion 
(13) 


we find for the partial cross-section the following average: 
2A. 1 hw 


(aL) RT Jy 1, RT 
—+ — u 
If we introduce the quantities 
hv =158,000° 
B = = (15) 
kT 
‘i iw 
Ki (x) =f (16) 
and let 
w=ut (17) 
n? 
we find, on summing over all quantum levels 7, 
(B) (18 
opt = (rl ) Bo ) 
where 
(2) 
Similarly, we find from equation (6), 
m,.A B? 
(20) 


u+-— 


n? 
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If we make the substitution (17) as before and sum over all m, equation (20) yields 


= Bx (B) (21) 
where 
x (8) =D ii! (22) 


Values of the functions (8) and x(8) are given in Table 1. These were found by direct 
summation up to x = 10, with the remaining terms approximated by an integral. These 


TABLE 1 
VALUES OF (8) AND x(8)* 


T | x(8) | 2x(B) /30(8) 
316, 000° 0.70 0.35 | 0.33 
| 79,000 1.26 0.82 | 43 
15,800 2.02 1.56 52 
7,900 2.36 1.89 | 54 
3,160 2.82 2.34 | 
1,580 3.16 2.67 | 56 
790 3.51 3.01 57 
316 3.98 3.47 
158 4.32 3.81 59 
79 4.67 4.16 59 
15.8 5.47 4.97 61 
ee 7.9 5.82 5.32 0.61 


* As B increases, ¢(8) approaches the ratio: 
Number of electrons captured in all levels of H 
Number of electrons captured in the ground level ’ 


while x(8) approaches the ratio: 
Kinetic energy radiated by captures in all levels of H 
Kinetic energy radiated by captures in the ground level 


For all 8, Par equals the ratio: 


Average kinetic energy of the electrons captured 
Average kinetic energy of the free electrons 


functions change so slowly with 7 that their values at any intermediate temperature 
may be found by simple interpolation. It may be noted that the function ¢ is equal to 
8 times the function Gr, used by Baker, Menzel, and Aller.”! 

The functions ¢(8) and x(8) have a simple physical significance when 8 is large. 
As 8 increases, (8) approaches the ratio between the number of electron captures in all 
states and the corresponding number of captures in the ground state. When B exceeds 20, 
for example, $({) is within 5 per cent of this ratio; but with decreasing 6 the agreement 
is less close. When 8 lies between 0.5 and 1.0, with ¢(8) between 0.70 and 0.96, the total 
number of captures in all levels is between 1.5 and 1.6 times the number in the ground 
level. Similarly, for large 8, x(8) approaches the ratio of the kinetic energy radiated per 
second by electron captures in all levels to the corresponding energy radiated by captures 
in the ground level. When 8 lies between 0.5 and 2.0, x(8) is less than unity, and this 
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ratio lies between 1.3 and 1.5. Evidently the relative importance of captures in excited 
levels changes extremely slowly with changing temperature. 

The average kinetic energy of a captured electron is obtained on dividing equation 
(21) by equation (18), which yields k7'x(8)/(8). Thus the ratio x(8)/@(8) gives the 
average energy of the captured electrons, in units of kT. Since the mean kinetic energy 
of free electrons is 3k7/2, the ratio of the electron energy lost per capture to the mean 
kinetic energy is 2x(8)/3@(8), and this quantity is listed in the last column of Table 1. 
The relatively low energy of the captured electrons results from the increase of capture 
cross-section with decreasing velocity. If no dissipation of energy occurred except 
through electron captures by protons, the kinetic temperature would adjust itself so 
that the average energy of a captured electron would equal k7.,, the average energy 
of an electron emitted photoelectrically (see eq. [8]); hence in such a case the kinetic 
temperature would exceed the effective color temperature 7., by a factor between 1.1 
and 2.0. Actually, free-free transitions, which will be discussed subsequently, reduce the 
kinetic temperature more nearly to 7». 

To evaluate numerically equation (2) for G,», it is necessary to determine Ee», the 
average kinetic energy of the ejected photoelectron. When an electron is ejected from 
a H atom in the ground state, the absorbed energy is hv, while the kinetic energy of the 
electron is h(v—vo), where vo is again the frequency of the Lyman limit. Thus we may 
write for this case aC 

Vo 
= 1 (23) 


v 


The atomic absorption coefficient «(v) for a H atom in the ground state may, to a first 
approximation, be written as 


(24) 
Examination of the exact formula*’ shows that equation (24) is a close approximation for 
electron energies of practical interest. 

The energy density U(v), which also appears in equation (7) for E2, will depend on 
position in the Galaxy. In interstellar space as a whole the average values given by 
Dunham‘¢ are probably the best available. The integral in equation (7) has been evalu- 
ated numerically for Dunham’s values computed on the assumption of selective absorp- 
tion. The effective color temperature 7°», defined in equation (8), is then found directly 
from E2, and is equal to 27,000°. The corresponding value found when no absorption is 
assumed is 32,000°, but this value is presumably less realistic than the previous one. 

Near a single bright B star, this computed average value is no longer relevant. Close 
to a star the radiation will be approximately dilute black-body radiation at the color 
temperature 7, where 7’, is essentially the surface temperature of the star. In this case 
an explicit formula may be obtained for 7’.,. If equations (23) and (24) are substituted 
in equation (7), and U(v) is replaced by a constant times B,(7,), the Planck function 
for the radiant intensity, we find 


elv/kT c 1 
= 


(25) 
If we introduce the quantity 8., defined as 


kT. 
23 H. Bethe, Handb. d. Phys. (J. Springer, 1933), 24, Part I, 477. 
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equation (25) may be written in the form 


Eo, = kT (B.) = kT.» (27) 
where use has been made of equation (8) and where 
ev— 1 
(B) dy B. (28) 
y(er—1) 


Evidently ¥(8-.) is the ratio of the effective color temperature, 7°.,, to the actual color 
temperature, 7°.. If the quantity (e” — 1)~! in both integrands in equation (28) is ex- 
panded and the integrals are evaluated term by term, one finds 


n=1 
(29) 
Ei 


n=1 


Values of ¥(8), computed from equation ,29), are given in Table 2, together with the 
resultant values of the effective color temperature. It will be noted that ¥(8.) exceeds 


TABLE 2 
VALUES OF ¥(8-) AND 


0......., 39,500 0.844 33,300 


|  Te® |  Tept Be | Tept 
0.5......., 316,000° 0.449 142,000° 5.0......|  31,600° | 0.868 | 27,400° 
0.75......, 211,000 .537 | 113,000 || 10.0...... 15,800 922 14,600 
1.0......., 158,000 599 94,600 | 20.0....... 7,900 .957 7,560 
1.5......., 105,000 | 72,000 |} 50.0...... 3,100 3,100 
2.0......., 79,000 .739 | 58,400 || 100.0..... 13580 990) 1560 
52,700 .808 | 42,600 || 200.0......) 790 0.995 786 
4 | 


* T, is the color temperature of radiation from a star. 
tv is the ratio of Tcp to Tc. 
t Tcp is the effective color temperature for photoionization of H. 


().80 as long as 8, exceeds 3; thus the effective color temperature is within 20 per cent of 
the actual color temperature of the ionizing radiatien if this latter temperature is less 
than about 50,000°. 

On the basis of a theory developed by B. Strémgren,!° the values given in Table 2 
are always to be used whenever G,, is appreciable. According to this picture, H atoms 
are ionized only in spherical regions surrounding each star, outside of which the hydrogen 
is almost completely neutral. The regions of ionized hydrogen are called H II regions, 
while the regions of neutral hydrogen are called H I regions. If the density of hydrogen 
in the galactic plane is about 1 atom per cubic centimeter, the H II regions are primarily 
confined to the immediate vicinity of the early-type stars. If this picture is correct, the 
only relevant values of 7p are those near O and B stars and may be found from the top 
few lines of Table 2. In most other regions the hydrogen is neutral, and photoelectric 
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ionization of hydrogen will be negligible. However, there is some reason to suspect that 
interstellar atoms are predominantly concentrated in dust clouds;** *> between the clouds 
the density of hydrogen may be less than 1 atom per cubic centimeter and may be so 
small that most of the hydrogen outside the clouds is ionized,” i.e., that the entire 
interstellar gas, outside of dust clouds, is an H II region. In such a case 7, may be set 
equal to 27,000°, except near O and B stars, where the values in Table 2 are applicable. 

Now, if equations (18), (21), and (27) are substituted in equation (2), as applied to 
electron-proton encounters, and equations (4), (12), and (15) are used to eliminate ZL, 
A, and £, respectively, we have 


2.85 
Tt 


Equation (30) gives the average net gain of kinetic energy per ree electron per second 
resulting from electron-proton encounters. 


= Ny {T po (B) —Tx (B) erg, sec. (30) 


. Il. ATOMS OTHER THAN HYDROGEN 


Next, the gain in kinetic energy resulting from electron captures by ions other than 
protons may be considered. In regions where the hydrogen is ionized (/ II regions), the 
low abundance of most other atoms makes their contribution relatively negligible. Thus 
the value of G, corresponding to electron capture by O III and other highly ionized 
atoms need not be considered. The only other type of atom which may add an important 
contribution to G, in H II regions is helium. The density of helium relative to hydrogen 
is difficult to estimate; the available data for planetary nebulae, the sun, and 7 Scorpii 
suggest?’ about 1 or 2 He atoms for each 10 atoms of hydrogen. In HI regions He 
atoms will not contribute an appreciable G,, but in 7 II regions the photoelectric ioniza- 
tion of these atoms may increase the kinetic temperature somewhat. If this contribution 
from He atoms is comparable to that from hydrogen, the He atoms will be ionized only 
within a certain radius from the hot star, and this radius may be substantially less than the 
radius of the region of ionized hydrogen. The neglect of He atoms will give a lower limit 
for the temperature of H II regions. While no detailed analysis of the contribution from 
He atoms will be made here, the approximate equations derived in this section may be 
applied to He atoms as well as to others. 

In H L regions, where hydrogen is neutral, the ionization of elements other than hydro- 
gen and helium must be considered. The most important atoms are those which are 
cosmically abundant and which have a low ionization potential, such as Na and Ca 
atoms. As a first approximation, any atom may be treated by the equations developed 
above for hydrogen. The applicability of the hydrogenic formulae for other atoms has 
been investigated by Bates, Buckingham, Massey, and Unwin.** These authors point out 
that captures in highly excited states are predominantly captures in states of high angular 
momentum, which become hydrogen-like most rapidly with increasing n. Especially at 
low temperatures, at which captures in the highly excited states become increasingly im- 
portant relative to captures in the ground state, the hydrogenic formulae should become 
valid. 

This general expectation is supported by recent computations” of transition prob- 
abilities for the Na atom. From the oscillator strengths given for the transitions from 


*4L. Spitzer, Jr., Pub. A.A.S., 10, 235, 1941. 

* J. H. Oort and H. C. van de Hulst, B.A.NV., Vol. 10, No. 376, 1946. 

*6 The importance of this possibility has been emphasized by B. Strémgren in correspondence. 
27 L. H. Aller and D. H. Menzel, A p. J., 102, 263, 1945. 

28 Proc. Roy. Soc. London, A, 170, 322, 1939. 

2° M. Rudkjébing, Pub. Copenhagen Obs., No. 124, 1940. 
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the various states of the Va atom up to the continuum, the probabilities of electron cap- 
ture in these various states may be determined from Milne’s formula,”* *° based on the 
principle of detailed ba‘ancing in thermodynamic equilibrium. For captures in the ground 
3s state and in the excited 4s state, the cross-sections so determined are less than 0.1 
times the hydrogenic values. For capture of slow electrons in the excited 3p and 4p 
levels the cross-sections are equal to 1.17 and 1.06, respectively, times the hydrogenic 
values. Although similar computations of f-values for the Ca** ion*! do not show such 
rapid convergence toward the hydrogenic values, one may tentatively adopt the hydro- 
genic-capture cross-sections as the best available general estimate, except for states of 
zero angular momentum. Since captures in such s states are relatively unimportant, we 
may safely use the hydrogenic formulae for all excited states. Certainly, for temperatures 
as low as 100°, which may be expected in H I regions and for which electron captures in 
very highly excited states become dominant, use of the hydrogenic formulae should give 
accurate results for the rate of electron capture. 

In summing the capture cross-section over all excited states, a problem arises concern- 
ing the ground state. If this ground state is an ms (or an ns?) level, the captures to the 
excited mp (or nsnp) levels may be important. Since the hydrogenic formulae derived in 
the previous section do not distinguish between states with different angular momen- 
tum but with the same total quantum number, it is necessary to include the captures in 
all the states with a particular value of in order to take into account the captures in 
the p, d, or f levels. For atoms such as Na and Ca, the error thus introduced will not be 
serious, owing to the relative unimportance of the s levels. As a rough working rule, if 
half or less of the states with total quantum number , are filled when the atom is ion- 
ized but unexcited, the capture cross-section may be determined by adding the values of 
np for all m equal to or greater than 7); but if more than half these states are filled, the 
sum begins with the capture cross-section for 2 equal to m + 1. The symbol & will 
be used to denote the total quantum number for which the hydrogenic cross-section 
should be used. On this basis, superelastic collisions between electrons and Het atoms 
are described by exactly the same formulae as are the corresponding collisions between 
electrons and protons; thus for Het as for H+, k equals 1. For capture of electrons by 
singly ionized atoms from lithium through nitrogen, however, k equals 2, while for 
atoms from oxygen through titanium, & equals 3, and for atoms from vanadium through 
silver, k equals 4. A more accurate method of interpolation between the values for 
adjacent k’s could, of course, be used, but the relatively crude scheme described here 
should provide an adequate first approximation. 

On the basis of this approximation, we have, from equations (18) and (19), 


= Bu (B) (31) 
where 
(B) = (4). (32) 
Similarly, 
tk; = (B) , (33) 
where 


Values of the functions ¢,(8) and x,(8) are given in Table 3. 
80. A. Milne, Phil. Mag., 47, 209, 1924. 31 L. Green, informal communication. 
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For capture of an electron by a singly ionized atom, § is given by equation (15) in 
the preceding section. For capture by an atom which has lost Z electrons, one must 
take into account the fact that vo varies as Z*. Equations (31)—(34) are still valid in this 
case, provided that we use the following definition for B: 

158,0002? 
B (35) 

It may be noted that, while these equations may be used to determine the rate of 
electron capture, given the kinetic temperature and the number of electrons and ions 
per cubic centimeter, they cannot be used to determine the rate of photoionization and 
the ionization equilibrium resulting. A captured electron will rapidly cascade to the 
ground state, from which the probability of photon capture may be very different from 
its hydrogenic value. 

To evaluate G,; it is also necessary to determine £2,, defined in equation (7), or the 
effective color temperature 7,;, defined by equation (8). The detailed value of these 


TABLE 3 
VALUES OF $4(8) AND xx(8) 
| | | | 
B os | | Xe | Xs x4 Xs Xe 

0.5 316,000° | 0.24 | 0.12 | 0.075 0.052) 0.038) 0.082) 0.034) 0.018) 0.011, 0.008 

1.0 158,000 | 0.36 | 0.20 | 0.125! 0.087, 0.065, 0.15 | 0.063) 0.034; 0.021) 0.014 

79,000 | 0.54 0.31 0.20 0.14! 0.11 | 0.27 | 0.13 | 0.082/ 0.058) 0.044 

5 31,600 | 0.84 | 0.52 | 0.36 | 0.25 | 0.21 | 0.49 | 0.27 | 0.17 | 0.12 | 0.09 

10 15,800 1.11 | 0.73 | 0.52 | 0.39 | 0.31 | 0.71 | 0.41 | 0.27 | 0.19 | 0.14 

20 7,900 1.41 | 0.98 | 0.74 | 0.58 | 0.47 | 0.97 | 0.61 | 0.41 | 0.29 | 0.21 

50 3,160 1.84 | 1.37 | 1.09 | 0.89 | 0.75 | 1.37 | 0.94 | 0.68 | 0.51 | 0.38 
| 1,580 2.17 1.69 | 1.38 | 1.16! 1.00} 1.69 | 1.23 | 0.96 | 0.75 | 0.61 
200... 790 | 2.51 | 2.02 | 1.70 | 1.47 | 1.28 | 2.02 | 1.54 | 1.25 | 1.02 | 0.86 
ee) 316 2.98 | 2.49 | 2.16 | 1.92 | 1.72 | 2.44 | 1.98 | 1.65 | 1.42 | 1.22 
| 158 3.32 | 2.82. 2.50) 2.25 2.05 | 2.81 | 2.32 | 1.99 | 1.75 | 1.55 
2,000... 79 | 3.67 | 3.17 | 2.84 | 2.59 | 2.39 | 3.16 | 2.66 | 2.33 | 2.09 | 1.89 
5,000... 31.6 4.13 | 3.63 | 3.30 | 3.05 | 2.85 | 3.63 | 3.13 | 2.80 | 2.55 | 2.35 
Al.) arr 15.8) 4.47 | 3.97 | 3.64 | 3.39 | 3.19 | 3.97 | 3.47 | 3.14 | 2.89 | 2.69 
20,000... | 7.9] 4.82 | 4.32 | 3.98 | 3.73 | 3.53 | 4.32 | 3.82 | 3.48 | 3-23 | 3.03 


quantities depends on the absorption coefficient «(v) for the transition in question. 
Recent studies*® *3 have cast some doubt on previous computations of this function, 
and an elaborate calculation of 7; for different atoms is therefore not appropriate at 
the present time. 

For an approximate evaluation of 7".;, we use the relationship that 7,; tends to be ap- 
proximately equal to the color temperature 7’., provided that hvo/k7- is large compared 
to unity. This relation, which was proved by Eddington,° is based on the assumption 
that the absorption coefficient at the series limit is finite—a legitimate assumption for 
the photoelectric ionization of atoms and molecules. The color temperature of inter- 
stellar radiation may be found from the values of the energy density given by Dunham.’ 
The radio of the energy densities at 1000 and 2000 A, corresponding to photon energies 
between 6 and 12 electron-volts, corresponds to black-body radiation at 17,000°, if Dun- 
ham’s values, corrected for the effect of selective absorption, are used. This result may 
be compared with the effective color temperatures of 13,000° and 24,000°, found for the 
photoionization by integrated starlight of H-like atoms whose ionization potentials are 


8S. Chandrasekhar, Ap. J., 102, 223, 1945. 38 [bid., p. 395. 
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6 and 12 volts, respectively; in such atoms the absorption coefficient beyond the series 
limit varies as the inverse cube of the frequency, and the effective color temperature 
is found from equations (7) and (8) by a direct graphical integration based on Dunham’s 
values. As a conservative estimate, designed to give an upper limit on the kinetic tem- 
perature in H I regions, we shall finally set 7.; equal to 20,000°. In H II regions near 
O and B stars, where a greater effective color temperature of the ionizing radiation might 
be expected, superelastic collisions between electrons and ionized atoms other than 
hydrogen or helium may be neglected. 
Finally, then, we find for G,; the following equation, applicable to any ions, 
5 
= (B) —T xx (B) ergs, sec . (36) 
The quantity & is the total quantum number », for a captured electron in the ground 
state, provided that the number of electrons with this total quantum number in the 
ground state of the ion is no greater than nj; otherwise k equals m, + 1. 


IV. NEUTRAL HYDROGEN ATOMS 


Next, the contribution of neutral hydrogen must be considered. There is an appreci- 
able probability that a H atom will capture an electron, forming a H~ ion. It may be 
readily shown that such an ion will be neutralized rapidly by photon absorption, with 
the result that the relative number of H7~ ions is relatively small. However, the number 
of electrons captured per second by H atoms is sufficiently great so that this process 
may actually be more important as a source of kinetic energy in H I regions than is the 
process of electron capture by atomic ions. 

The capture cross-section ¢, may be computed from the atomic absorption coef- 
ficient for the H~ ion. From the condition that in thermodynamic equilibrium the num- 
ber of electrons captured with a velocity v must equal the number of electrons ejected 
with the same velocity, one finds the equation 


On h 


(37) 


where x(v) is the atomic absorption coefficient for a H~ ion. Equation (37) is a special 
case of Milne’s formula,*° referred to above. From the values of x(v) (denoted by xq) 
given by Chandrasekhar,** values of a7 have been computed and are given in Table 4 
for different values of v. For values of T less than 1000°, corresponding to wave lengths 
between 14,000 A and 16,550 A, an approximate formula,** based on a series expansion 
of the free-electron wave function, was used to compute «,; these approximate values 
may be in error by as much as 10 per cent. The table in the second column also lists 
values of the temperature at which the root-mean-square velocity equals the values in 
the first column. For comparison with electron captures by protons, the table also gives 
values of o;,, computed from equation (11) for x, g, and Z all equal to 1. The number of 
captures in the fourth-quantum level of hydrogen, corresponding to the captures in the 
lowest unoccupied levels of the Ca* ion would be less than a fourth of the values of o;, 
listed in the table. Since the number of H atoms in H I regions exceeds the number of 
metal ions by at least 10%, it is evident that electron captures of H atoms will be much 
more numerous than those by other ions, provided that the kinetic temperature is not 
less than 1000°. Hence, at temperatures greater than 1000°, G,; may be neglected as 
compared to G.z, but at lower temperatures G,; may become more important. Electron 
captures by other neutral atoms, such as oxygen, are presumably negligible, owing to 
the relatively low abundance of such atoms compared with hydrogen. 


44S. Chandrasekhar, informal communication. 
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Since the cross-section oq varies only slightly with the electron velocity v over the 
region of interest, a computation of the detailed averages given in equations (5) and (6) 
would scarcely be worth while. Instead, an approximate method will be used to deter- 
mine G.1. We may write 

Ont (0d) XB (38) 
and 
VE ~ on (6) X ~ on (39) 
where @ denotes the root-mean-square electron velocity. 
TABLE 4 


CROSS-SECTIONS FOR ELECTRON CAPTURE 


Velocity | 


‘ Tenentetiee | Protons H atoms 
T } Tip CH 

0.126X10" cm/sec........ 3.48° 63, 700X 10-72 cm? 0.0231 10-2 cm? 
6.95 | 31,800 0326 
20.9 10,600 .0566 
0.359... 28.3 7,800 0659 
| 52.7 4,200 0897 
0.952 199 1,110 167 
1.34 389 566 230 
1.93 819 268 347 
3.18 2,220 98.0 554 
3,700 58.0 636 
4.64 4,730 44.7 657 
5:08: 5,520 38.3 661 
13,200 15:3 585 
9.15 18,400 10.5 527 
52,800 2.81 303 
19.6 84,500 1.46 203 
28.9 184,000 0.437 0.0814 


The quantity Ez, as defined in equation (7), must also be known before G,z can be 
computed. Since all the excess energy of the photon, above the photoelectric threshold 
energy, Avo, appears as kinetic energy, g(v) is given again by equation (23), where vo 
is now the threshold for negative hydrogen absorption, corresponding to a threshold 
wave length of about 16,500 A. The absorption coefficient x(v) may be taken from 
Chandrasekhar.** The energy density l’(v) may be taken from Dunham’s values® com- 
puted without regard to absorption. If, as before, we equate E2y to kT.x, the value of 
Tl.» computed on these assumptions is about 11,000°, corresponding to a mean excess 
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energy of about 1 electron-volt for the absorbed photon. This is the value that would 
result if all the radiation in space had a wave length of about 7000 A. 

This value of 7.4 is almost certainly too high; the presence of selective absorption will 
increase U/(v) in the infrared relative to the visible and thus reduce the average energy 
of an absorbed photon. Observations of interstellar absorption do not extend sufficiently 
far in the infrared to allow an evaluation of this effect ; for example, Dunham’s computed 
values of U(v) extend only to 10,000 A. For an accurate determination of 7.1, it would 
be necessary to recompute L’(v) on different assumptions concerning the selective ab- 
sorption in space. Since G.w does not usually play a significant role in interstellar 
space, an upper limit on 7.4 will suffice for most purposes, and we shall accordingly 
set Tn equal to 11,000°. With this assumption, equation (2) for G.4 becomes 


Gen = 1.40 X 10-" oy (8) nyT/? (7,300° —T). (40) 
Values of o1(%) may be read from Table 4. 


V. MOLECULES 


Photoionization and photodissociation of molecules must next be considered. Ap- 
parently little is known about the capture cross-section of ionized molecules for electrons. 
On the other hand, the abundance of the observed molecules is believed® to be low, with 
values of about 10-* CH and CN molecules per cubic centimeter. This is considerably 
greater than the observed densities of Na and Ca* atoms. However, Na and Ca atoms 
are believed to be largely ionized, while the relative numbers of CH*t and CH atoms, for 
example, seem to be about the same, since their absorption lines are apparently of com- 
parable intensities. Thus the number of hydride molecules per cubic centimeter is ap- 
parently only a very small fraction of the corresponding number of interstellar atoms. 
As pointed out by P. W. Merrill,** it is even possible that the observed molecular lines 
are circumstellar and that the actual abundance of molecules between the stars is even 
lower than 10~ per cubic centimeter. In any case, superelastic encounters between elec- 
trons and such molecules and between the component atoms making up a molecule may 
evidently be neglected. 

Molecular hydrogen may possibly be much more abundant in HI regions of inter- 
stellar space than are the observed molecules CH and CN. However, the ionization 
energy of H2 is 15.3 volts, 1.8 volts more than that of atomic hydrogen. Since ultraviolet 
radiation beyond the Lyman limit will be almost completely absorbed in H I regions, 
any H; molecules present will remain neutral and will therefore not contribute to the 
kinetic energy of the assembly. Photodissociation of Hz molecules in H I regions is 
equally unlikely, since the energy required for this process is 14.5 volts when the mole- 
cule is in its ground state. 


VI. SOLID GRAINS 


Another source of kinetic energy in interstellar space is the photoelectric ionization of 
small solid particles, or grains. This effect may again be treated by the general equations 
developed at the beginning of this paper. Of all the electrons which strike a grain and 
stick to it, a fraction 1 — a will be ejected by the photoelectric effect. Since the number 
of electrons captured by a grain must be very nearly equal to the number lost or neu- 
tralized, the remaining fraction a may be assumed to attach themselves to positive ions 
which strike the grain; electrons leaving in this way will soon be ejected when the atom 
absorbs a photon. Thus, as before, each encounter in which the electron sticks to the 
grain may be regarded as a superelastic collision, which may increase the kinetic energy 


of the assembly. 
% T. H. Dunham, Jr., Pub. A.A.S., 10, 123, 1941. 36 Pub. A.S.P., 58, 354, 1946. 
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This point of view neglects the positive ions which stick to the solid grains, neutraliz- 
ing electrons captured by the grain. However, this virtual disappearance of ions and 
electrons from the interstellar gas will have a relatively minor effect on the kinetic tem- 
perature of the remaining particles, an effect which will be appreciable only during a 
time so great that at least half the atoms originally present become incorporated into 
the growing dust grains. Especially since the predominant H atoms adhere only rarely 
to the grains, this small effect is generally negligible and will not be considered here. 

On this basis, the computation of G,, for grains is a straightforward process but is 
somewhat involved, since the properties of photoelectric emission are not simple. One 
source of complexity is that the value of G., depends markedly on the charge of the grain, 
which, in turn, depends on the kinetic temperature. Thus it will be necessary to compute 
the potential of the grains for each assumed temperature and then, with the resultant 
value of G., and with the G,’s found for other processes also, to solve for the kinetic 
temperature. This process must be repeated until the temperature found equals the as- 
sumed temperature. In this section, the formulae for the three average quantities oc- 
curring in equation (2) will be given first. Next, general formulae for the total number of 
photoelectrons emitted per second and for the resultant potential of the grain will be 
derived. Finally, the values of the various physical quantities occurring in these equa- 
tions will be discussed. 

The average product o,v which occurs in equation (2) is the number of electrons 
captured by a grain per second per unit electron density. A similar quantity, the total 
number of electrons captured by a grain per second, denoted by I’, has been obtained in 
a previous paper.*® This formula for [ must be multiplied by the sticking probability, 
§., for an electron, to take into account the fact that not all electrons may adhere to the 
grain; the appropriate values of & for metallic and nonmetallic grains are discussed in 
subsection a below. If also the previously derived value of I’ is divided by n, to yield 


o,v, and if 3k7'/2 is substituted for the kinetic energy E, we have 


where a is the radius of the solid grain (the symbol a, previously used? for this quantity 
is here used for the cross-section) and where 


(42) 
kT ’ 
the quantity V is the electrostatic potential of the grain, in e.s.u, while e is the electronic 
charge in the same units. Evidently y is a measure of the potential energy of an electron 
at the surface of the grain; thus, if the grain is negatively charged, y is positive, while 
for a positively charged grain y is negative. 

The total kinetic energy lost per second by collisions of electrons with a grain, per 
unit electron density, is readily found by methods similar to those formerly used* and 
is given by the expression 


¥<0, 


(43) 


o, vk, = 2 ( ) (2 + |y|) 


Equation (43) also has been multiplied by &, to allow for the fact that not all the elec- 
trons will stick to the grain when they strike it. 

The average value of FE», for this process must also be evaluated. When the electrons 
leave the grain by attaching themselves to a positive ion, the average kinetic energy 
with which they are subsequently ejected from the atom will be the same as that already 
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computed for superelastic encounters between electrons and atoms. Thus for a fraction 


a of the electrons captured by a grain, £2, will be kT.;, where 7; is about 20,000° in 
H I regions; in H II regions 7», lying between 20,000° and 60,000°, replaces 7°.;. It is 
fortunate that this process usually has a minor effect on the computed temperature, 
since, as shown below, its probability is most uncertain. 

It is also conceivable that electrons might leave a grain by attaching themselves to 
a neutral H atom which strikes the grain. However, an electron attached to an otherwise 
neutral H atom has a total energy of only —0.75 electron-volts, as compared to the 
considerably lower energy of electrons in most solids. Hence this process seems improb- 
able and will not be considered further. 


It remains to compute £2, for the fraction 1 — a of the captured electrons which are 
ejected from the grain by photoelectric absorption. Results will first be obtained for a 
grain with no electrical charge. Equation (7) is applicable in the-present case, provided 
that we define x(v) as the energy absorbed photoelectrically by a grain per unit intensity 
of incident radiation. When radiation of energy density L’(v) per frequency interval is 
present in space, an amount a’cl’'(v) passes through the geometrical cross-section a? 
of a grain per second. A fraction Q(v) of this radiation is absorbed, but only a fraction 
x(v) of the absorbed photons leads to the emission of a photoelectron. This quantity 
x(v) is called the “photoelectric efficiency.” The photoelectric absorption coefficient 
x(v) therefore becomes 

(v) = (v) x (v). (44) 


Equation (7) depends also on the quantity g(v), the fraction of the photon energy 
which appears as kinetic energy of the emitted electron. Since an electron must be given 
a potential energy vo to escape from a solid, where v9 is the threshold energy, the “‘avail- 
able”’ energy for a free electron is, as before, /(v — vo). However, some of this available 
energy is lost by collisions as the electron leaves the solid, and additional energy is also 
required to eject electrons whose kinetic energy in the solid is less than the maximum 
zero-point energy. As a result of these two factors, the kinetic energy of the photo- 
electrons produced by photons of frequency vy will, on the average, be a fraction q; of 
the available energy. We may therefore write 


q (v) (45) 


Vv 


The subsequent discussion of the factors determining gq; indicates that this quantity 
does not change much with frequency; hence gq, will be assumed constant. 
If equations (44) and (45) are substituted in equation (7), we have, for an uncharged 


grain, 


Ex = 41 
dv 


(46) 


In accordance with equation (8), a color temperature 7, may be defined so that k7., 
equals /2,. If we define 7; and J, as follows: 


hw) =f “0 x @) U0) 
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then £2, and 7’., may conveniently be expressed in the form 


Eo, = kT = (45 (49) 
1 


The physical significance of the integral 7; will become apparent below in the discussion 
following equation (54). 

If the grain is charged, these results must be modified. A positive charge will attract 
some electrons back to the grain and prevent them from escaping. Thus the surface acts 
as though the effective photoelectric threshold were increased by an amount eV/h. 
The effective value of x(v) will also be modified. Since x(v) for an uncharged grain is not 
known very accurately, it will here be assumed that the effective value of x(v) is equal 
to the appropriate value for an uncharged grain with a threshold equal to vo + eV /h. 
Thus equation (49) may be used in this case, provided that this effective photoelectric 
threshold is used. 

If the charge on the grain is negative, two effects appear. In the first place, the kinetic 
energy of the photoelectron is increased by the electrostatic repulsion, the increase in 


E., amounting to |eV'|. In the second place, the threshold frequency will be diminished 
by the electrical field. For plane metallic surfaces of pure metal this reduction of thresh- 
old has been thoroughly studied. On the assumption that the threshold energy results 
from the presence of an image force, the reduction of the photoelectric threshold may 
be shown to be proportional to the square root of the accelerating electrical field; these 
results are in moderately good agreement with observation.*’ This theory, if applied to 
small grains, indicates that the photoelectric threshold energy is reduced by|eV | /Z}, 
where Z, is the number of electrons on the grain. For a potential of 1 volt, Z, is in the 
neighborhood of 100, and the photoelectric threshold is reduced by only a tenth of a volt, 
which is quite negligible.** For surfaces contaminated with gas, the simple theory is no 
longer applicable; but, as long as the potential of the grain does not exceed 1 or 2 volts, 
yielding electrical fields of less than 200,000 volts per centimeter, the reduction of the 
photoelectric threshold produced by the electrical field is not likely to be large, and we 
shall therefore neglect it here. 

Finally, then, if we take into account both photoemission and neutralization of posi- 
tive ions, we have for a charged grain the following equation: 


Ex, = akT,,+ (1—a) kT, (50) 
where 


(51) 


Tz — Woe) | <0 
(vo) 


v is given by equation (42), and vy», is related to vo, the photoelectric threshold of an 
uncharged grain, by the equation 


| 
Yoo =Vo + 4 h (52) 


— 


Next the total number of electrons emitted will be considered, together with the other 
factors determining the electrical charge on the grain. The denominator of equation (7), 
when applied to the present case, gives the total number of photoelectrons emitted by 


37 A. L. Hughes and L. A. DuBridge, Photoelectric Phenomena (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1932), sec. 6-15. 


38 A more exact analysis by H. C. van de Hulst (Recherches astr. de l’Obs. d’Utrecht, in preparation), 
which takes into account the curvature of the grain surface, gives essentially similar results. 
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the grain per second. As before,* we may define K as the ratio of the photoelectrons 
emitted per second to the number of positive ions striking an uncharged grain per second; 
this latter quantity is obtained from equation (41), with y and &, set equal to 0 and 1, 
respectively, with m, replaced by the ionic mass m;, and with the ion density ; inserted 
as a factor. Evidently, K will depend on the charge of the grain. The value for an un- 
charged grain will be derived first. We have 


4n, (v2) vo hv 


(53) 


where the mean square ionic velocity v7 has been substituted for 3k7'/m;. Equation (53) 
is a more complete version of equation (7) in a previous paper.* 

A positive charge on the grain will attract some electrons back to the grain and pre- 
vent them from escaping. As before, this effect may be taken into account by using a 
greater effective threshold vo,, given again by equation (52). The decrease in threshold 
produced by a negative charge on the grain will again be neglected. In terms of the 
integral /,, defined in equation (47), we have, finally, for a charged grain, 


of I; (54) 


2. 08 — 
K = 2.06 X 108 


where A ; is the atomic weight of the positive ion. The quantity /; appearing in equations 
(49) and (54) may be regarded as the effective number of photons per cubic centimeter 
of interstellar space; i.e., the number of photoelectrons emitted from a grain per second 
equals 7, multiplied by the velocity of light and by the geometrical cross-section of the 
grain. 

From the value of K given in equation (54) it is possible to determine the charge on 
the solid grain. By an obvious generalization of equation (6) in a previous paper,® we 


find 
4 
+K= A116. (™) y>0; 


(55) 
mo 
mM. 


Ae. (™)  1<0; 
where the quantity & is again the sticking probability for the electron, while &; is the 
probability that an ion will leave with an electron captured from the grain (or stick to the 
grain); A; is the atomic weight of the predominant positive ion present, while mp is the 
mass of unit atomic weight. 

From the terms in equation (55) it is a simple matter to find a, the ratio of the number 
of positive ions neutralized per second to the number of electrons captured per second. 


We find 
(56) 
1 <0) 


This completes the mathematical formalism required to determine G,,. Equation (55), 
together with equations (54) and (52), determines ¥, the ratio of the potential energy of 
an electron on a grain to k7, which is two-thirds of the average kinetic energy of a free 
particle; this quantity y affects all the other processes., Equation (56) determines a, 


which must be substituted in equation (50) for Z2,. Of the two temperatures in equation 
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(50), Tg is found from equation (51), while 7; equals 20,000° in H I regions; in H II re- 
gions 7.», found from Section II above, replaces 7,;. Finally, equations (41) and (43) 
determine o,v and o,vE,, which, together with E2,, must be substituted in equation (2) 
for G.g. If we substitute for the numerical values, this final equation becomes 


= 2.70 K 
¥<0) 
eV{aT (1—a)T..— (2+ y)T}, 


where 7.,, y, and a are determined by equations (51), (55), and (56), respectively. 

To apply these results it is necessary to specify the constants &., £;, gi, and vo, together 
with the functions x(v) and Q(v). The appropriate value to be used for each of these 
six quantities will now be discussed. 

All these quantities depend on the composition of the grains, concerning which 
nothing very definite is known. If the grains form in interstellar space from initially 
small nuclei, different atoms sticking to the grain on impact, a rather conglomerate 
grain is to be expected, composed largely of the hydrides of carbon, nitrogen, and 
oxygen. A mixture of metallic atoms, such as sodium, magnesium, and some iron, should 
be present, however. Whether such impurities could impart some metallic properties to 
the grains is a matter of conjecture. In any case a surface layer of adsorbed H and He 
atoms should be present, so that, even if the grains were made of pure metal, their 
properties would be those of a contaminated surface rather than those of a pure metallic 
surface. In view of these many uncertainties, it is not possible to specify exact values for 
any of the above quantities. However, certain limits seem probable; these limits are 
discussed in each of the following six subsections. 


(57) 


a) STICKING PROBABILITY FOR ELECTRONS, & 


First, we consider &,, the sticking probability for free electrons. For low-energy elec- 
trons incident on pure metallic surfaces the fairly extensive literature*® 4° shows that 
electrons with energies of a few volts or less, incident on a pure metallic surface, mostly 
stick to the surface, a small fraction being reflected without loss of energy. The observed 
values of & for electrons whose energies lie between 0.05 and 2 electron-volts lie between 
about 0.8 and 0.96 for different metals. However, if the metallic surface is contaminated 
by gas, as by ordinary exposure to the atmosphere, the reflection coefficient is much 
greater, and the observed values of &, for electron energies up to about 15 electron-volts 
lie mostly in the neighborhood of 0.50. The very low value of & noted by F. Cernuschi*! 
in Farnsworth’s early work was not confirmed by subsequent more accurate investiga- 
tions and may be attributed to the electrostatic repulsion of the electrons from the 
metallic surface in the experiment cited. 

For dielectrics the evidence* is less extensive, but measurements have been made on 
the reflection of slow electrons from BaO and from NaCl and similar chlorides and 
fluorides. These measurements refer to outgassed surfaces and, moreover, do not extend 
to electron energies below 1 or 2 electron-volts. The values of £ show considerable varia- 
tion with electron energy and tend to become negative for moderate electron energies, 
owing to the appearance of secondary electrons. For energies less than 15 electron-volts 
however, the reflection coefficient is less than 100 per cent in all cases, and &, is therefore 


89H. Farnsworth, Phys. Rev., 20, 258, 1922; 25, 41, 1925; 27, 413, 1926; 31, 405 and 419, 1928; 34, 
679, 1929; also S. R. Rav. Proc. Roy. Soc. London, A, 128, 41 and 57, 1930; also H. E. Krefft, Phys. Rev. 
31, 199, 1928; also J. B. Brinsmade, Phys. Rev., 30, 494, 1927. 


R. Hilsch, Zs. f. Phys., 77, 427, 1932; H. Bruining, Physica, 5, 913, 1938. 
1 Ap. J., 105, 241, 1947. 
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positive. For energies less than about 12 electron-volts the observed values of & range 
from 0.55 for 2-volt electrons incident on CaF» to 0.04 for 4-volt electrons on AJ. A very 
rough average of all data for electron energies less than 12 volts yields a value of about 
0.20 for &. 

This result yields a value of 0.80 for the probability of reflection. So high a probability 
for electron reflection from ionic crystals has not been explained theoretically, and hence 
there is no theory to predict how the value of & may be expected to change as the elec- 
tron energy is decreased further. An extrapolation of the observed data indicates that 
for very low-speed electrons é, is greater than the average value of 0.20 indicated above, 
since, when a small value of £ was found, the values were observed to be rising with de- 
creasing electron energy at the lowest energies observed. A value of about 0.40 for the 
sticking probability of low-speed electrons (0.5 electron-volts or less) would be consistent 
with the data for all the nonmetallic substances investigated. 

These measurements do not distinguish between electrons captured by the crystal 
and those which penetrate through the crystal and are captured by the metal electrode 
beyond. Cernuschi*! has argued that, since all the bound electron states in an ionic 
crystal are occupied, an electron may be expected to pass through the crystal without 
being captured. However, measurements of the electron affinity of such crystals* show 
that there exist in these crystals allowed energy levels lying about 3 electron-volt below 
the free state. Since these levels are normally unoccupied, electrons may be captured in 
them. When account is taken of the probable heterogeneity of the grains, it is evident 
that there should be many unoccupied bound levels into which a free electron may 
be captured. 

The measurements also do not indicate what effect adsorbed gases may have on the 
sticking probability for electrons incident on dielectric crystals. However, it seems un- 
likely that the resultant values of £ could be reduced much below 0.10 by the presence 
of surface gases. 

While the foregoing evidence does not provide any conclusive determination of &., 
certain results seem probable. We shall here assume that for metallic grains & equals 0.5, 
while for dielectric grains £, lies between 0.1 and 0.5. Since the electron energies of inter- 
est are usually less than about 1 or 2 electron-volts, corresponding to kinetic tempera- 
tures of 10,000°-20,000°, no variation of & with electron energy will be considered. 


b) NEUTRALIZATION PROBABILITY FOR IONS, &; 


Next we must consider £;, the probability that an ion will be neutralized on impact 
with a solid grain. While some data on ion neutralization at solid surfaces have been 
obtained for energies of several kilovolts, very little information seems available for ions 
with energies of only a few volts. Some measurements have been made** on the probabil- 
ity that low-speed ions, incident on a metallic surface, capture 2 electrons and leave the 
surface as negative ions. The probability of this process tends to be rather low, with 
measured values of about 10~-°-10~* for 60-volt ions of various types. With decreasing 
ion energy, the probability apparently decreases steadily, and an extrapolation of the 
data down to energies of a few electron-volts gives probabilities less than 10~*. Thus this 
process may be neglected for collisions of ions with solid grains. 

The neutralization of protons on impact with metal surfaces has been considered 
theoretically by Massey,*4 who showed that the protons must penetrate within about 1 
atomic radius of a metallic surface, under typical conditions, before they are neutralized. 


4.N. F. Mott and R. W. Gurney, Electronic Processes in Ionic Crystals (New York: Clarendon Press, 
1944), see Table 20, p. 97. 


43 F, L. Arnot and J. C. Milligan, Proc. Roy. Soc. London, A, 156, 538, 1936; F. L. Arnot, Proc. Roy. 
Soc. London, A, 158, 137 and 157, 1937. 


44H.S. W. Massey, Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc., 26, 386, 1930. 
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Since the theory breaks down when the ion is this close to the metal, it is not possible 
to use the theory for a specific computation of £;. Measurements* on the neutralization 
of Ht} and Ar* ions, with energies of 100-600 volts, indicate that the number of ions 
which become neutralized at grazing incidence is less than 10~4 of the number which are 
reflected without change of charge. However, these experiments cast no light on the 
probability of neutralization to be expected at much lower energies and at normal 
incidence. 

In view of this almost complete lack of accurate information, we must consider that 
&; lies between wide limits. We shall assume only that é; lies between 1 and 10~‘. 
Theoretical considerations suggest that for protons a high value is more probable, since 
the ionization energy of a proton exceeds the binding energy of an electron in most 
metallic or dielectric solids. For atoms of low ionization potential, the neutralization 
probability may be near the lower limit, since the binding energy of an electron in a pure 
dielectric crystal such as NaCl much exceeds the ionization energy of a sodium atom, for 
example, and the neutralization of an ion in this case, if it occurs at all, must be de- 
pendent on the presence of impurities, adsorbed gases, or excess electrons. Fortunately, 
this very large uncertainty in é; has usually a small effect on the computed temperature. 


¢) FRACTION OF AVAILABLE ENERGY CONVERTED TO PHOTOELECTRON KINETIC ENERGY, qi 


The quantity g; is defined as the average kinetic energy of the photoelectrons emitted 
from an uncharged grain, on absorption of radiation of frequency v, divided by the 
available energy A(v — vo), where vo is the threshold frequency. This ratio g; may be 
found from the distribution of photoelectron energies, which are observed to range from 
zero up to the maximum available energy h(v — v9). 

Observations of the kinetic energies of photoelectrons show that this distribution 
depends on the thickness of the photoelectric surface, on the state of the surface, and on 
other factors which are imperfectly understood. Under many conditions, however, the 
distribution follows a certain standard form* for a wide variety of wave lengths and sur- 
faces. The average kinetic energy of the photoelectrons, found by a graphical integra- 
tion over the distribution shown in Hughes and DuBridge’s Figure 4-10, is 45 per cent 
of the available energy. For thin films, with a thickness of less than 5 X 10~* cm., this 
percentage increases and presumably reaches its theoretical value*’ of } for very thin 
films at absolute zero. Since the grains which are observed to extinguish starlight have 
diameters about four times this critical value, the results for thick films are probably 
more relevant here. However, there is some experimental evidence* that, even for thick 
films, this theoretical distribution may be nearly attained at low temperatures. Evi- 
dently, there is still considerable uncertainty on the factors determining the distribution 
of photoelectron velocities. It will be assumed here that g; equals 0.55. This is a rough 
average between the empirical value of 0.45 and the theoretical value of 0.67 for films 
at absolute zero. This assumed value should therefore not be in error by more than 
20 per cent. 


d) THRESHOLD FREQUENCY, V9; PHOTOELECTRIC EFFICIENCY, x(v) 

The two quantities, threshold efficiency and photoelectric efficiency, may convenient- 
ly be discussed together, since each of them depends on the detailed condition of the 
photoelectric surface. Most studies of the photoelectric effect have apparently been 
carried out with metals, and attempts are usually made to obtain pure surfaces. Effects 
produced by impurities and adsorbed gases are so complicated that little is known con- 


A. Rostagni, Zs. f. Phys., 88, 55, 1934. 
‘6 Hughes and DuBridge, op. cit., sec. 4-2. 
‘7L. A. DuBridge, Phys. Rev., 43, 727, 1933. 48W. W. Roehr, Phys. Rev., 44, 866, 1933. 
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cerning them. The following summary of information therefore applies primarily to clean 
metal surfaces. Instead of the photoelectric threshold frequency, vo, the more customary 
threshold wave length, Ao, measured in angstroms, will be used. 

In the usually observed photoelectric effect*® characteristic of most pure metals, Ay 
is in the neighborhood of 2500-3500 A. The photoelectric efficiency x(v) rises beyond the 
threshold as about (v — vo)", where m is generally between 2 and 3, and reaches a maxi- 
mum value, Xmax, at vy equal to about 3 yo/2; this maximum value is about 10~‘ electrons 
per absorbed photon. The photoelectric efficiency then falls off with increasing frequency. 
At very high frequencies it may rise again, when electrons begin to be released through- 
out the volume of the solid as well as at the surface. The volume photoelectric effect 
should also be present in nonmetallic crystals, where no surface effect is to be expected. 
However, this volume effect usually lies so far in the ultraviolet that it may be neg- 


TABLE 5 
PHOTOELECTRIC EFFICIENCY AND THRESHOLD 
| 
a Wave Length 
net Efficiency 
K sensitized*............ 5,500 2X10 3200 
Ag-NaO-Naj............ 6,800 4100 


*F, Klauer, Ann. d. Phys., 5, 20, 909-18, 1934. 
t International Critical Tables. 
t W. Kluge, Phys. Zs., 34, 115, 1933. § Shows two maxima of x(v). 


lected in interstellar space. The resultant ‘‘typical’’ distribution-curve may be repre- 
sented quite approximately by the equation 


xv) = (1 (58) 


where 6 is a constant which depends, of course, on the nature of the surface. This ex- 
pression has a maximum value when » is 3 vo/2 and fits many of the observed data in a 
general way. Specific observational curves sometimes show large deviations from this 
wholly empirical relationship, which is introduced here simply for an approximate 
evaluation of what may be expected. 

A selective photoelectric effect of higher photoelectric efficiency is also observed, 
which depends markedly on the state of the surface and which shows a much sharper 
maximum than does equation (58). The values of xmax reached for surfaces specially 
sensitized in a hydrogen-glow discharge, for example, are in the neighborhood of 10~* 
electrons per absorbed photon. 

The distinction between these two types of photoelectric effects is not always clear 
cut. In addition, there is the so-called “‘normal’’ photoelectric effect, in which no maxi- 
mum of x(v) is observed. Despite its name, this particular effect is apparently of rare 
occurrence*® and will not be considered. Values of \o, Xmax, and the frequency at which 
x(v) reaches xmax are listed in Table 5 for a number of surfaces, together with the sources 


49K. Mitchell, Proc. Roy. Soc., London, A, 153, 513, 1936. 
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of the information. This table is not presented as definitive but merely as illustrative of 
the range of values observed. The measured values of x(v) refer to the number of elec- 
trons emitted per photon incident on the photoelectric surface; but, since the reflection 
coefficients of most metals are generally much less than 50 per cent in the ultraviolet 
region, the correction for reflected light is unimportant. 

In view of the many uncertainties both in the nature of interstellar grains and in the 
photoelectric emission to be expected from complex surfaces, it is obviously not possible 
to specify the values of A» and x(v) to be expected for these grains, and a wide range of 
possibilities must be considered. To indicate the nature of the possible effects to be ex- 
pected, three different surfaces will be considered, as follows: surface A is a highly photo- 
emissive surface, with a threshold at 5000 A and a maximum photoelectric efficiency 
Xmax Of 10~*; surface B is a moderately photoemissive surface, with a threshold at 2500 A 
and a Xmax Of 10~*; surface C is a dielectric surface for which ymax is so small that it may 
be set equal to zero. Equation (58) will be assumed for surfaces A and B; the broad 
maximum assumed for x(v) will result in an overestimate of the photoelectric emission 
for surface A, since so high a value of xmax usually corresponds to a highly selective 
photoelectric effect. The actual grains in space probably correspond more to surface C 
than to either A or B, but the possibility of photoemissive grains cannot be excluded at 
the present time. 


€) RELATIVE ABSORPTION CROSS-SECTION, Q(v) 


Since measurements of the photoelectric efficiency are made with surfaces large com- 
pared to the wave length, a correction must be made for grains whose dimensions are 
comparable with, or smaller than, the wave length. The quantity Q(v) has been defined 
as the absorption cross-section of the grain for radiation of frequency v, divided by the 
geometrical cross-section. It is well known that for a spherical grain the ratio of the 
extinction cross-section (the sum of the scattering and absorption cross-sections) to the 
geometrical cross-section is small for long wave lengths, increases to a maximum value 
of about 3 for wave lengths equal to the circumference of the grain, and then decreases 
to a value of unity. The observational evidence on the sizes of the grains actually present 
is not conclusive, but it is frequently assumed that the grains have about the size re- 
quired for maximum extinguishing power. Since the albedo of interstellar dust grains is 
apparently in the neighborhood of about 3,°° it is evident that a value of 1 for Q(v) will 
be in accord with present conceptions. The assumption of a constant value for Q(v) 
is presumably not valid in the visible and the infrared but should not be far from the 
truth in the ultraviolet, where the wave length presumably becomes less than the cir- 
cumference of the grains. We shall accordingly set Q(v) equal to 1. The uncertainty in 
this estimate is obviously very much less than the uncertainty in xmax- 

With this constant value for Q(v) and with x(v) found from equation (58), the inte- 
grals J; and J», defined in equations (47) and (48), may readily be computed; if also q: 
is set equal to 0.55, then, from equation (49), the effective color temperature 7., for 
photoemission from uncharged grains may be computed for any threshold frequency vo. 
For integrated starlight, these computations may be carried out with the use of Dun- 
ham’s values® again for U(v), computed for selective absorption. Such computations 
have been carried out for several threshold wave lengths, and the results are given in 
Table 6. By the use of this table, together with equations (52) and (54), the effective 
color temperature 7.4 for photoemission from a charged grain with surface A or B and 
the total photoelectric emission, measured by K, may readily be found. For comparison 
with former results* it may be noted that the upper limit of 10 found previously for K 
corresponds to a value of 5 X 10-7 for /,, about three times the corresponding value for 
moderately emissive surface B. 


60 J. Greenstein, informal communication. 
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The computations may also be carried out on the assumption that the light from one 
star is dominant. This assumption is required near an early-type star, whose radiation 
outshines that of other stars, and may be required in all H II regions if the picture pre- 


TABLE 6 
PHOTOEMISSION WITH DIFFERENT THRESHOLDS 
Effective 
Threshold | T2/Xmax 
Wave Length | (Per Cubic (Per Cubic 
At in A Centimeter) Centimeter) | | 
| 295 4.52 | .532 14,000 
| 10.2 | 10,500 
| 19.5 | 83500 


(37.4 | 0.502 6,500 


* The number of photoelectrons emitted from a grain - second per unit geometrical cross- 
section is /: times the velocity of light; thus /: is the effective density of photoelectron-pro- 
ducing photons. 


sented by Strémgren!® is correct. If we introduce the usual dilution factor W, given in 
terms of the stellar radius R, and the distance / of the star by the expression 


R?2 


=ip (59) 


W 


and assume that the radiation from the star is that from a black body with a color 
temperature 7’, then the integrals 7; and J. are given by 


= Axwax WE Se (8) (60) 
I, A Wr? (B) ’ (61) 
where 
6 3 

A= = 3.84 10? deg’, (62) 

and where, now, 

_ hm _ 1.44 


For threshold wave lengths between 1000 and 5000 A and temperatures between 5000° 
and 50,000°, 8 ranges from about 0.5 to about 30. The functions y; and y are integrals 
which may be evaluated in the same way as the integral in equation (28). Approximate 
values of these two functions are given in Table 7 for a few values of 8. For large values 
of 8 both these functions approach unity. From equation (51) it is evident that the 


value of 7., is given by 
qil .B (12 - 
I; 


where g; may be set equal to 0.55 as before. Values of y3(8), defined by this equation, are 
also given in Table 7. It will be noted that, with increasing 8, 74, tends to exceed T, 


Teg (64) 
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by a considerable margin, a result of the fact that x(v) is assumed to vanish as y ap- 
proaches the threshold frequency.. From Table 7 the values of J; and 7, needed in equa- 
tions (50) and (54) may readily be determined for any values of vo, and 7... 

The assumptions made in these five subsections are summarized in Table 8, where 
the constants adopted for each of the three types of surfaces are listed. Values of con- 
stants in the first four rows must be used, together with Tables 6 and 7, to solve for the 
charge on the grain and G,,. Those in the last two rows are required for the computation 
of values in Tables 6 and 7, but are not needed further. 


TABLE 7 
VALUES OF ¥(8), ¥2(8), AND 
¥3(8) = ¥3(8) = 
B ¥1(8) ¥2(B) y P B ¥i(B) ¥2(B) Toll. 
0.0076 0.018 0.42 0.41 0.50 1.2 
.073 12 0.72 0.81 0.85 1.4 
0.22 0.31 1.1 
TABLE 8 
SUMMARY OF ADOPTED CONSTANTS FOR INTERSTELLAR GRAINS 
A B Cc 
Constant Surface Metal Metal Nonmetallic 
Specially Unsensi- Civetad 
Sensitized tized wie 
Sticking probability for electrons 0.5 | 0.5 0.1-0.5 
Neutralization probability for ions 1 to 10> 
Xo.........| Photoelectric threshold for uncharged | 5000A 
| grain 
Xmax.......| Maximum photoelectric efficiency, in 10-7 0 
| electrons per photon | 
| Fraction of available photoelectric en- 0.55 | 0.55 | 
ergy appearing as kinetic energy | 
Q(v).......| Ratio of absorption cross-section of 1.0 
grain to geometrical cross-section 


VII. COSMIC RAYS 


Encounters of cosmic rays with interstellar atoms will ionize these atoms and provide 
the emitted electrons with appreciable kinetic energy. Of course, kinetic energy gained 
by the electrons in this way is more than counterbalanced by the kinetic energy lost by 
the cosmic rays, which are believed to be rapidly moving protons. But the cosmic rays, 
or cosmic particles, as they will be called here, are moving so rapidly that they do not 
interact very strongly either with one another or with the more slowly moving electrons 
and atoms in interstellar space and obviously do not enter into the kinetic equilibrium 
established among the more numerous slowly moving electrons, atoms, and solid grains. 
It follows that any transfer of kinetic energy from the cosmic particles to the less ener- 
getic particles of the interstellar gas will increase the kinetic temperature of this gas. 

The gain in kinetic energy resulting from such interactions between known cosmic 
particles and neutral H atoms may be computed quite simply. Specifically, one must find 
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the average net kinetic energy gained per encounter between an atom and a cosmic 
particle and then multiply this by the number of such encounters per particle per second; 
this product will equal the gain of kinetic energy per neutral H atom per second, denoted 
by Gue. 

The kinetic energy carried off by the free electron will be denoted by E2,, in conform- 
ity with previous notation. The energy lost when an electron is captured will be, as be- 
fore, £;. Since the distribution of cosmic-ray energies is not accurately known, we shall 
assume here that all cosmic particles have an energy of 10!° electron-volts, which is the 
order of magnitude of the average energy®! of all the particles reaching the earth. A 
proton of this energy has a velocity within about 3 per cent of the velocity of light, c. 
We may write 


where , is the number of cosmic particles per cubic centimeter and oy, is the ioniza- 
tion cross-section of hydrogen for protons of 10!° volts. According to Bethe,® the value 
of on- is 1,06 X 10-'* cm? for 10®-volt electrons, corresponding to protons of about 10° 
volts, and 1.33 X 107'* cm? for electrons of 10° volts, corresponding to 10''-volt protons. 
Since on, changes very slowly with the energy of the primary particle in this range, we 
may set oy, equal to 1.2 X 10~'* cm’; the error of this estimate will scarcely exceed 10 
per cent. The quantity 7.v, is four times the number of primary cosmic particles per 
square centimeter per second reaching the earth, which is known** to be 0.09. Hence 
nv, may be set equal to 0.36 per second per cm’. 

It remains to determine £2, and £;. From Bethe®™ one finds that the energy loss per 
ionization is about 68 electron-volts for the primary-particle energies of interest here. 
Since some 14 volts are required to ionize the atom, this leaves 54 electron-volts for the 
electron to carry away as kinetic energy. Hence £2, equals 8.6 X 10" ergs, If, as in 
equation (8), we define a color temperature 7. as E2./k, T cc is equal to 630,000°. The 
average energy £, lost per electron capture, on the other hand, is approximately equal 
to the mean kinetic energy of the electrons, which is so small compared to £2, that we 
may neglect it in equation (60). 

Combining these various results we have, for Gy., the equation 


Gue = 4.1 K erg, sec . (66) 


Ionization of other atoms by cosmic particles will also occur. However, hydrogen is 
believed to be much the most abundant element in interstellar space, and equation (66) 
should certainly give the dominant contribution of known cosmic particles to the 
kinetic temperature of the slowly moving interstellar atoms in H I regions. 

In H II regions the hydrogen is mostly ionized, and the interaction of cosmic particles 
with free electrons must be considered. It may be shown that the energy gain, G,., per 
free electron per second resulting from interactions with cosmic particles is about equal 
to the value of Gz. found above. This equality results from the high velocities of these 
cosmic particles; the interaction between such a rapidly moving particle and an electron 
is much the same whether the electron is bound or free. 

A detailed analysis indicates that for a free electron the lower limit for the energy 
gained per encounter is, of course, less than for a bound electron, and thus a free electron 
will gain energy from cosmic particles which pass too far away to affect a bound electron. 
The exact computation of the energy gained by free electrons is rather complicated, 


51 J. A. Wheeler, informal communication. 


52 Op. cit., p. 519. 
537. S. Bowen, R. A. Millikan, and H. V. Neher, Phys. Rev., 53, 217, 1938. 
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since the elementary formulae for two-body encounters under inverse-square forces give 
divergent results when summed over infinitely distant encounters.°* Approximate results 
can be obtained by considering only those encounters within a certain critical distance. 
Fortunately, the energy gain depends only logarithmically on this critical distance. As a 
result of this very weak dependence on the critical distance, the energy gain for a free 
electron per second will not much exceed that for a hydrogen atom, on the average, and 
we may set, approximately, 


G., = 10-* erg /sec . (67) 


The greatest uncertainty in equations (66) and (67) results from the possible presence 
in interstellar space of cosmic particles whose energies are less than about 3 X 10° 
electron-volts. Such low-energy particles are not observed to reach the earth, presum- 
ably because of the cutoff resulting from the sun’s magnetic field.* If, for example, the 
flux of particles per unit energy continues to increase with the inverse cube of the 
energy—the observed variation at high energies—down to proton energies as low as 10° 
volts, the total flux of particles would be greater than assumed by a factor of 107. Since 
the cross-section for interaction between cosmic particles and either H atoms or electrons 
increases with decreasing energy, Gu, and G,, would be increased to at least 10-*! erg/sec 
per neutral atom or electron. Such a large rate of energy gain would constitute much the 
largest source of kinetic energy in both 7 I and // II regions. These low-energy particles 
would require strong replenishment in times of the order of 10° years, but at the present 
time their possible presence in interstellar space cannot be ruled out. 

If the assumed flux of cosmic particles is accepted, then equations (66) and (67) are 
essentially correct. In such a case the contribution of cosmic rays to interstellar kinetic 
temperatures is generally negligible in regions where the density is as great as 10~*4 
gm per cubic centimeter, the value usually assumed for interstellar space. However, 
G,. is independent of the density of the interstellar medium, while the other processes 
for energy gain and loss tend to vary proportionally with the density. Thus in a suf- 
ficiently rarefied gas the contribution of cosmic rays would be significant, and the kinetic 
temperature would be unexpectedly high. The densities at which such effects would occur 
are several orders of magnitude less than the accepted densities for interstellar gas close 
to the galactic plane, but it is not impossible that far from the galactic plane or even in 
some regions close to the plane cosmic rays may have an important effect. This subject 
will be discussed in more detail in a subsequent paper. 


54S. Chandrasekhar, A p. J., 93, 285, 1941. 
55M. S. Vallarta and Godart, Rev. Mod. Phys., 11, 180, 1939. 
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A THEORETICAL DISCUSSION OF THE ULTIMATE LIMITS OF 
ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOELECTRIC PHOTOMETERS* 


HAROLD L. JOHNSON 
Lick Observatory 
Received August 21, 1947 


ABS'«RACT 

The various instrumental sources of error in astronomical photoelectric photometry are discussed 
from a theoretical standpoint. Methods of constructing photoelectric photometers for maximum per- 
formance are suggested, and the ultimate performance limits attainable with presently available com- 
ponents are discussed. 

The largest available resistors (10'* ohms) should be used for the photoelectric-cell load-resistor in 
order to obtain the most favorable signal-to-noise ratio. With a 10'*-ohm resistor, a gas multiplication in 
the photoelectric cell of 3.5 is sufficient to extend the limiting magnitude to the point at which the cell 
begins to limit the precision of measure. The photoelectric-cell limit for a cell having the antimony- 
caesium surface (such as the 1P21 electron-multiplier phototube) is about magnitude 11.3 with a 12- 
inch refracting telescope while, if sufficient multiplication is used in the cell, it should be possible, al- 
though with less precision, to reach magnitude 16.3 with a 12-inch telescope. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


It has been known for some time that the ‘‘constant-deflection” method of measuring 
the small current from the photoelectric cell is inferior to the ‘“‘rate-of-deflection” meth- 
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Fic. 1.—Simplified schematic diagram of a typical photoelectric photometer 


od.'! However, the former’s greater convenience has caused it to be widely used. In the 
constant-deflection method the current from the photoelectric cell produces a voltage 
drop across a resistor, and this voltage is then measured by a sensitive vacuum-tube 
voltmeter. Both the resistor? and the tubes* in a circuit of the type shown in Figure 1 
produce random electrical disturbances, which are commonly called “‘noise.”’ This noise 
will limit the use of the photometer to objects brighter than a certain limiting magni- 
tude, which depends upon (1) the amplifier signal-to-noise ratio, (2) the characteristics 
of the photoelectric cell, and (3) the precision desired from the observations and the 
amount of time devoted to making the observations. 


* Contributions from the Lick Observatory, Ser. 11, No. 21. 

' Sinclair Smith, Ap. J., 76, 1, 1932. 

2 1. B. Johnson, Phys. Rev., 32, 97, 1928. 3.W. Schottky, Ann. d. Phys., 57, 541, 1918. 
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II. THE AMPLIFIER SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO‘ 


The two sources of noise in the amplifier are the input resistor and the vacuum tubes 
(in practical astronomical photometer amplifiers the noise from only the first tube is 
important). 

The mean-square noise-voltage produced by a resistor is: 


Bj, = Wf) df, a) 
where 

k = Boltzman’s constant = 1.374 & 10-* joule/° K ; 

T = The absolute temperature of the resistor ; 

R = The resistance of the resistor in ohms ; 


W(f) = The relative power gain as a function of the fre- 
quency, f, of the device used to detect the noise . 


In the case of astronomical photoelectric photometers, in which a single RC circuit 
limits the band-width of the entire photometer, 


1 


(2) 


Note that when f = O (direct current), ¥(f) = 1. There will be a frequency for which 
W(f) = 3, called the ‘“‘half-power point” and designated by fo. From equation (2) we 
obtain 

(3) 


Substituting equation (2) in equation (1) and noting equation (3), we have 
= 2rkTR/, . (4) 


There are two sources of noise from a vacuum tube: externally from the shot-effect of 
the grid current and internally from the tube itself, even when the grid is connected to 
the cathode. Only the shot-noise of the grid current is important in astronomical photo- 
electric photometers. The mean-square noise-voltage produced across the input resistor 
by the grid current is 


‘In the following sections these references may be of use: Johnson, op. cit.; H. Nyquist, Phys. Rev., 
32, 110, 1928; F. B. Llewellyn, Proc. J.R.E., 18, 243, 1930; J. B. Johnson and F. B. Llewellyn, Bell Sys- 
tem Tech. J., 14, 85, 1935; G. L. Pearson, Bell System Tech. J., 13, 634, 1934, or Physics, 5, 233, 1934; E. A. 
and A. G. Johnson, Phys. Rev., 50, 170, 1936; E. A. Johnson and C. Neitzert, Rev. Sci. Inst., 5, 196, 
1934; and F. E. Terman, Radio Engineers’ Handbook (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943). 


5 These formulae are deduced on the assumption of a gaussian distribution of the instantaneous noise 
current, which assumption is valid so long as a large number of electrons are counted within the time- 
constant of the photometer. In the event that cases should arise in which the distribution law cannot be 
omen to be normal, further information is given by S. O. Rice, Bell System Tech. J. 23, 282, 1944, and 
24, 46, 1945. 
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where 
The charge on the electron = 1.603 X 107" 
coulomb ; 


ll 


T, = The D.C. grid current in amperes ;° 
R 


W(f) = The relative power gain as in equation (1) . 


The input resistor as in equation (1) ; 


Substituting equation (2) in equation (5) and noting equation (3), we have 


2 = R*f,. (6) 
The total noise-voltage produced by the input resistor and the first tube’s grid cur- 


rent is 


(EB?) = +E) 2 = 17. (7) 


amplifier 


Designating the signal current from the photoelectric cell by S, we find that the signal- 
to-noise ratio for the amplifier is 


N amplifier (2rkTR+7q1,R?) fo] 1/2) 
or 8) 
N amplifier 2 kT 1/2 


This equation shows that, in order to obtain the largest possible signal-to-noise ratio, 
the grid current, /,, of the electrometer tube must be as small as possible and the input 
resistor, R, must be as large as possible. If we set 


_ 
or R (9) 
qI, ’ 


we obtain nearly the maximum possible signal-to-noise ratio. It will increase the signal- 
eee ratio only 40 per cent to increase R to infinity from the value given by equa- 
tion (9). 

In practice, J, is fixed by the electrometer tubes which are available and is about 10~" 
ampere. For this value of 7,, a 10~-ampere signa] current, and for fy = 0.010 cycle per 
second, Table 1 gives, for several values of R, the amplifier noise-voltage at the grid of 
the tube, the signal-to-noise ratio, the improvement (in magnitudes) to be expected over 
the results with a 10"'-ohm resistor, and, finally, the time-constant to be expected with 
the several resistors, for a typical photometer having an input capacity of 1.6 & 10~" 
farad. T is taken as 300° K. 

The ‘“‘optimum”’-size resistor, i.e., that resistor for which the resistor noise is equal to 
the shot-noise from grid current, is, according to equation (9), 5 X 10!* ohms, for a 
tube whose total grid current is 10~ ampere. Resistors of this size are not available at 


6 The grid current of a vacuum tube consists of two currents flowing in opposite directions. The 
symbol J, denotes the sum of these two currents without regard to sign. 


t 
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the present time, the highest value obtainable being 10'* ohms. Nevertheless, a 10!%- 
ohm resistor is worth using, for Table 1 shows that a 10'*-ohm resistor gives a 2.4-mag. 
improvement over a 10"-ohm resistor. The plate resistance of the photoelectric cell is in 
parallel with the input resistor, and the size of the effective input resistance will always 
be limited to the plate resistance of the cell. The plate resistance of a cell is the slope of 
the curve, anode current versus anode voltage, at the operating point, and Steinke’ has 
given such a curve for a gas cell operated on potentials up to 75 volts. The slope of this 
curve is of the order of 10'7 ohms at 75 volts, but at this voltage it is dropping rapidly. 
Plate resistances of this size, or even down to 2 or 3 X 10!‘ ohms, will not be troublesome 
so long as the electrometer-tube grid current is 10~® ampere. Such resistances, how- 
ever, will limit the improvement obtainable from reduction of the tube grid current be- 
low 10~' ampere. 

When a 10'*-ohm resistor is installed in a photometer, the time-constant of 160 sec- 
onds becomes inconveniently long; and, with a 10'‘-ohm resistor, the time-constant of 


TABLE 1 
AMPLIFIER CHARACTERISTICS 
Input Resistor Amplifier Noise ‘s Vy a Improvement | Time-Constant 

R (Ohms) (Volts) LS Yasmplitier | in Magnitudes (Seconds) 
1.61076 6.3 —1.25 0.16 
5.1x10-* | 20 0.0 1.6 
5.5X10°° | 182 +2.4 160 
2.8X10-* | 357 +3.1 | 1600 
| 434 | +3.3 16,000 


1000 seconds would be much too long. Accordingly, if an input resistance of this size is 
to be used, the time-constant of the photometer must be reduced. One might think, at 
first, of reducing the input capacity of the photometer, but 1.6 X 10~" farad is nearly 
as small as can be obtained. It is necessary, then, to find some other method of reducing 
the effect of this capacity, and two methods of accomplishing this result will be con- 
sidered later in this paper. Let it be assumed, for the present, that, in some unspecified 
way, the time-constant of the photometer has been made compatible with the desired 


observation time. 


III. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHOTOELECTRIC CELL 
AND THE APPLICATION TO ACTUAL PHOTOMETRY 


The signal current from the photoelectric cell consists of a definite number of elec- 
trons per second and, as a result, it produces noise in exactly the same manner as does 
the grid current of the electrometer tube. In this case, however, before the current is fed 
through the input resistor, it is multiplied* M times in the photoelectric cell. Therefore, 
the mean-square noise-voltage produced across this input resistor by the shot-noise of 
the photoelectric current is, from considerations similar to those leading to equation (6), 


(10) 


7 Eduard Steinke, Zs. f. Phys., 38, 378, Fig. 3, 1926. Such curves may also be found in the R.C.A. 
Tube Handbook, but they are given there for much too large anode currents. 

‘The term “multiplication” will be used to denote amplification taking place entirely within the 
photoelectric cell, whether it be gas amplification or secondary-emission amplification. 
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where 
/, = The initial photocurrent from the photosensitive surface . 


Even if a photometer which produced no noise of its own could be constructed, it 
would be found that the accuracy of measurement of the brightness of a star would still 
be limited by the signal-to-noise ratio of starlight itself. This finite signal-to-noise ratio 
of starlight is due to two effects: (1) seeing fluctuations in the earth’s atmosphere and 
(2) random arrival of light quanta at the photosensitive surface. Only the first effect 
will be considered here, since the second will not become important until photosensitive 
surfaces whose quantum efficiency is more than 30 per cent become available. 

The mean-square noise-voltage produced across the input resistor by the seeing fluc- 
tuations is 

E? = AM? f (11) 


0? 


where 
A = The seeing constant . 


Since at Mount Hamilton the relative root-mean-square fluctuation due to seeing is 
1.4 per cent for a band-width of 0.1 c.p.s.,2 4 = 2 & 10~* second. There will be a 
value of J; for which the shot-noise from the photoelectric cell will be equal to the 
seeing noise. This value of J;, which will be termed Jz, is found, by equating equa- 
tions (10) and (11), to be 


=F = 2.5 X10- ampere. (12) 


For smaller initial photocurrents the photoelectric cell limits the precision of measure; 
for larger currents the seeing limits the precision. Accordingly, this current, defined by 
equation (12), will be called the “‘photoelectric-cell limit.” 

By the same reasoning, the point at which the amplifier noise and the noise from the 
photoelectric cell are equal should be called the ‘‘amplifier limit.’’ Setting the sum of 
equations (4) and (6) equal to the sum of equations (10) and (11), we have 


or 


rql, 


= 3 


from which the multiplication necessary in the photoelectric cell to make the amplifier 
and photoelectric-cell noises equal can be computed. Table 2 and Figure 2 contain this 
information for several values of R and for two values of J): 2.5 X 107" and 2.5 X 107'® 
amperes. In Case I the amplifier and photoelectric-cell limits coincide, while in Case II 
the amplifier limit occurs at , }.) the current for which the photoelectric-cell limit occurs 
As before, it is assumed that 7, = 10- ampere, and that T = 300° K. 

The values in Table 2 for 10 and 104 ohms are given to show the minimum resistance 
which can be used with an electron-multiplier phototube such as the 1P21. Of course, a 
resistor of only 100 ohms would never be used in any practicable amplifier following a 
1P21, but this figure may be of interest to those who are planning to operate a 1P21 
directly into a low-impedance galvanometer. 


9G. E. Kron, Pub. A.S.P., 52, 250, 1940. Kron gives the signal-to-noise ratio of starlight at Mount 
Hamilton as 100 to 1 for an instrument with a period of 10 seconds. He has stated to the writer that this 
means that the probable error of a single deflection taken in 10 seconds is 1 per cent and that, for this 
instrument, 27RC = 10 seconds. 


MINIMUM MULTIPLICATION, M 


TABLE 2 


MULTIPLICATION WITHIN PHOTOELECTRIC CELL, M 


Input Resistor, R Case I Case II 
(Ohms) (11 =I,) (11 =0.01 Iz) 
1.02 10° 1.4410" 
50 
Ue) 
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Fic. 2.—Minimum multiplication in the photoelectric cell as a function of the input resistance 
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With the foregoing results, it is possible to compute the limiting magnitudes for par- 
ticular photoelectric cells. Table 3 contains such information for three cells and for a 
1P21 tube whose performances have been evaluated by Kron.'® The standard light- 
source was the image of an AO star at the focus of the 12-inch Lick refractor. 

In order to reach the limits of Case I it is necessary to reduce the dark current from the 
photosensitive surface to less than 2.5 X 10~'* ampere. All these cells (except the Kunz) 
will require refrigeration in order to reach so small a current. In order to reach the limits 
of Case II the dark current from the photosensitive surface must be reduced to less than 
2.5 X 10-8 ampere. That this can be done for the antimony-caesium surface has been 
shown by Engstrom," who has obtained a dark current of about 2 X 10-*! ampere at 
the temperature of liquid air (—190°C). With regard to the caesium oxide surface 
Z. Bay” has observed a dark current of only 4!) electron per second (3 X 10-7! am- 
pere) from a secondary-emission multiplier tube having this initial surface and cooled to 
the temperature of liquid air. 


TABLE 3 
LIMITING MAGNITUDE* 
Case I Case IT 
Type of Cell (h=I1) (11=0.01 
Kunz (K-H).. 7.8 12.8 
K97087 (CsO-Ag).............. 8.5 13.5 


* at which the amplifier to limit the precision seri- 
ously. In all cases the proper multiplication, M, given in Table 2, must be 
used to obtain the tabulated results. 


t Since the 929 is a vacuum cell, these magnitudes do not apply to it. 
R.C.A. phototubes 5581, 5582, and 3583, recently announced, are gas cells 
having the same photosensitive surface as the 929, and presumably they will 
give the performance indicated in the table, within the limits of multiplica- 
tion assigned by the manufacturer. 


From Table 2, it is found that a multiplication of 3.5 for the 10'*-ohm resistor is 
necessary to attain the photoelectric-cell limit. This multiplication can be obtained 
from commercial gas-filled cells currently available. Accordingly, it should be possible 
to build, at the present time, a photoelectric-cell photometer which reaches the point at 
which the cell begins to limit the precision of measurement. In order to extend this 
point to fainter magnitudes, it will be necessary to obtain photosensitive surfaces with 
a higher quantum efficiency than those now available. The quantum efficiency of the 
antimony-caesium surface is about 10 per cent.'® If a photosensitive surface with a 
quantum efficiency of 100 per cent were available, the limiting magnitudes would be 
about 2.5 mag. fainter than for the antimony-caesium surface. 

It is possible, of course, to go to fainter magnitudes (with less precision) with the 
present photosensitive surfaces by pushing the amplifier limit to fainter magnitudes. 
This procedure, however, would require a multiplication of 50 or more. A multiplication 


10 Ap. J., 103, 326, 1946; Lick Obs. Contr., Ser. II, No. 13. 

uJ. Opt. Soc. Amer., 37, 420, 1947. G. E. Kron (Ap. J., 103, 326, 1946; Lick Obs. Contr., Ser. I, 
No. 13) has obtained a dark current of about 10~'8 ampere at the temperature of dry ice (—78° C). 

12 Rev. Sci. Inst., 12, 127, 1941. 


18 G. E. Kron, “The Adaptation of Photo-electric Devices to the Properties of the Electron,” to be 
published soon in the “Harvard Symposium on Eclipsing Binaries.” This figure may also be deduced from 
data given in the R.C.A. Tube Handbook. 
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of this order is obtainable in the Kunz cell, and it should be possible to attain this value 
with the other photosensitive surfaces, although not in the presently available cells. 
Stable gas multiplications as high as 615 have been obtained,’ and it may be possible in 
the future to obtain photoelectric cells which can be operated stably with a gas multi- 
plication of 100. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that, when a photoelectric cell has a gas 
multiplication of 5, this does not mean that every electron which leaves the cathode 
produces, on its way to the anode, exactly 4 electrons from the gas. What it does mean 
is that, on the average, 5 electrons reach the anode for every one which leaves the cathode. 
The dispersion about this mean produces additional noise, and the precision of measure 
will be poorer than that considered here. Steinke’ has found that for gas multiplications 
up to about 50 this effect is quite small but that for larger multiplications the additional 
noise can be several times that predicted by the shot-effect alone. B. A. Kingsbury" has 
obtained similar data, but his results show that the critical value of gas multiplication 
for which the additional noise becomes serious is considerably smaller than that found by 
Steinke. It may be that this additional source of noise in the photoelectric cell will pre- 
clude the use of larger gas multiplications than can be obtained in commercially avail- 
able cells. 

These remarks also apply, in part, to the electron-multiplier phototube. In this case 
the random variations in secondary emission cause a slight increase in the noise output, 
probably of the order of 15 per cent.'* This increase will have only a small effect upon the 
results given above. 


IV. THE PRECISION OBTAINED FROM THE OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE TIME SPENT MAKING THEM 


The over-all signal-to-noise ratio of the photometer plus seeing, from considerations 
similar to those leading to equation (8), is 


(>) = (14) 
overa 2 kT 1/3° 
N’/over alt |} (rgl,+ 41) 


Since the signal-to-noise ratio is the reciprocal of the relative root-mean-square error 
of measurement, the probable error of measurement is therefore given by 


0.6745 
N over all 


and Figure 3 shows the variation of ¢ as a function of J), for the two cases previously 
considered, together with the limiting case for M = o. 

It is possible now to compute the probable errors at the limiting magnitudes for the 
two cases in Tables 2 and 3. For Case I, ¢ = 0.059(fo)!/*; for Case II, ¢ = 0.42(fo)'”. 
Remembering that fo = 1/27RC, we find that, for a 16-second time-constant, the 
probable error at the limiting magnitude of Case I is +0.006 mag., and for Case II, 


+0.04 mag. 


(15) 


14 Op. cit. Apparently, Steinke has taken his data from only one cell. 
16 Phys. Rev., 38, 1458, 1931. 16 Engstrom, op. cit. 
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The question of the most efficient time of reading the meter now arises. The prob- 
able errors obtained in these calculations are based upon a given band-width for the 
photometer and upon a single completed deflection of the meter; they do not, therefore, 
depend upon the time at which the meter is read. It has been the practice at the Lick 
Observatory to take the meter reading 27RC seconds after the deflection is begun. After 
this time the deflection is 99.8 per cent complete, and the probable errors obtained here 
apply. Since the deflection of the meter is an exponential function of time (1 — e~’*°), 
the time of reading the meter can be reduced considerably from 27RC seconds, withno 


T 
(ey 
| | | | | | 
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Fic. 3.—The probable error as a function of the initial photocurrent 


great reduction in the deflection. As a result, it should be possible thereby to obtain an 
appreciable increase in the precision in a given interval of time. 


V. METHODS OF REDUCING THE OVER-ALL TIME-CONSTANT 
OF THE PHOTOMETER 


We now consider two methods of reducing the effect of the input capacity of the 
photometer: (1) partial neutralization of the input capacity by positive feedback!’ and 
(2) the use of a differentiating amplifier following the electrometer tube.'® 


Kron, Pub. A.S.P., 59, 190, 1947. 


18 In a private communication to R. W. Engstrom, (n. 16) D. O. North of R.C.A. Laboratories Di- 
vision, Princeton, N.J., has stated that the optimum detection circuit should have a very large input 
impedance, with compensating networks in the amplifier to give net band-width much greater than that 
of the input circuit. The statement was made with regard to the electron multiplier (such as the 1P21), 
but it applies equally well to all types of photoelectric cells. 
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1. Partial neutralization of the input capacity by positive feedback.—For convenience 


in the initial computations, we shall use the simplified circuit in Figure 4, where 


R = The total resistance in the circuit (plate resistance of the 
photoelectric cell, grid resistor, input resistance of the elec- 
trometer tube—all in parallel) ; 


C = The total circuit capacity (not including the feedback capa- 
city) ; 


KC = The feedback capacity (x =, 


Circuit capacity / ’ 


uw = Anideal amplifier having a gain of y, infinite input impedance, 
and zero output impedance ; 


E = The voltage to be measured ; 


7 = Current from an infinite-impedance source into the circuit. 


| | Kc 


Fic. 4.—Simplified feedback circuit 


It may readily be shown" that 


IR 
{1+ 40? K (1 — w) +1) 


|E| = 


To impose the condition of constant band-width, we have 


(16) 


(17) 


19 For methods of obtaining the formulae in this section consult: Hendrick W. Bode, Network Analysis 


and Feedback Amplifier Design (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1945); and Terman, op. cit. 
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Substituting this value of R in equation (16), we obtain 
I 


|E| = 212, 7 2791/2 


It may be noted that the band-width (and therefore the time-constant) is independent 
of R, provided that the value of u given by equation (17) is used. The required value of u 
is given in Figure}, where it has been assumed, as an example, that 


(18) 


fo = 9.010 c.p.s. (effective RC = 16 seconds) , 
K = 0.25, 
C = 1.6 X 10-" farad. 


= 0.010c.p.s. 
K = oO. 25 
-8 C= 1.6x10"! FaRAD 
| | | | 
INPUT RESISTOR, OHMS 


Fic. 5.—Feedback amplifier gain, u, as a function of the input resistance. Negative y indicates 180° 
phase shift in the feedback amplifier. 
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It should be pointed out that, while the gain of the feedback amplifier need not be 
large, it must be extremely stable. Reference to Figure 5 will show this point very well. 
For example, the effective capacity of the circuit changes by a factor of 10 as the resistor 
changes from 10! to 10'* ohms, but the gain of the amplifier changes only from 4.60 to 
4.96. The second method of reducing the effect of the input capacity does not have this 
disadvantage, as will become evident in the following discussion. 

2. The use of a differentiating amplifier following the electrometer tube-— Let us con- 
sider the simplified schematic diagram shown in Figure 6, where 


R, = The photoelectric cell load-resistor (the same as R in Part I 
of this section) ; 

C, = The input capacity of the photometer ; 

Re, C2, and Rs are the component parts of the differentiating cir- 


cuit. 


Furthermore, each amplifier is assumed to be an ideal one, with an infinite input 
impedance and zero output impedance. For convenience the amplifier gains are as- 
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Fic. 6.—Simplified schematic diagram of a photoelectric photometer using a differentiating amplifier 
following the electrometer tube. 


sumed to be unity (the gains of the amplifiers do not enter into the calculations). Also 
the photoelectric-cell current will be assumed to be 1 ampere. 
On the basis of the foregoing assumptions we have 


Ri 


3 


If RoC, = RiC\, we have an equation of the same form as equation (19): 


RiR3 
R . 
42 
1+ 


The final result is, then, that we have the effect of a simple RC circuit exactly like 
RC, except that the band-width is now greater—or that the time-constant is shorter. 
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Since only relative voltages are involved, the resistances may be taken to the left mem- 
ber of the equation. Since the phase response is of no interest, we may take the absolute 
value: 


2 3 
If fo is the half-power point, we have 
2a foR Ci 1 
(23) 
=R,C, 


These last two equations completely describe a simple circuit which may be inserted 
in an appropriate place in the D.C. amplifier and which will result in exactly the same 
performance from the completed photometer as the neutralization previously discussed. 
This circuit operates by amplifying the higher frequencies very much more than the 
lower frequencies, in order to make up the high-frequency deficiency appearing in the 
long time-constant photoelectric-cell load-circuit. Therefore, one is justified in inquiring 
whether additional tube noises, such as the shot-noise at the anode or thermal noise in 
the plate resistance of the first tube (previously neglected in the discussion), could not 
limit the usefulness of the circuit. If this additional tube noise-voltage is 4, or less, of 
the noise-voltages already considered, it will have a negligible effect upon the signal-to- 
noise ratio. In astronomical photoelectric photometers, such additional tube noise should 
not exceed 10~* volt r.m.s. after reduction for the gain of the first tube. It can be seen 
from Table 1 that, for input resistors of 10" ohms or higher, the noise-voltage from the 
input resistor and from the grid current is at least three times larger than this additional 
tube noise. 

A disadvantage of this circuit is that it is a very high-impedance device, at least for 
the time-constants which appear in astronomical photoelectric photometers, and care 
will have to be taken when including the circuit in a D.C. amplifier. If the network is 
installed in a push-pull amplifier, one such network should be inserted in each side of the 
push-pull circuit. 

It should be emphasized here that, when properly used, these circuits (or any other 
method of accomplishing the same result) do not affect the signal-to-noise ratio in any 
way; they merely make it possible to take readings more rapidly or more often. 


VI. SUMMARY 


Since the signal-to-noise ratio of a photoelectric photometer increases as the photo- 
electric cell load-resistor increases, a considerable improvement can be obtained by the 
use of the largest available resistors. The shot-noise of the electrometer-tube grid current 
limits the signal-to-noise ratio for large resistors; but, for resistors which at present can be 
obtained (up to 10!’ ohms), the resistor noise still predominates. 

The impracticably long time-constants which result from the use of such large input 
resistors can be effectively reduced in at least two ways. Therefore, it should be possible 
to build a photometer which has a convenient time-constant and which employs resistors 
of 10'* ohms or higher. 

The resistor noise and grid-current noise can be overcome for any size photoelectric 
cell load-resistor by employing enough multiplication in the photoelectric cell itself. If 
sufficient multiplication (3.5 with a 10'° ohm resistor) is employed in a cell having the 
antimony-caesium surface, magnitude 11.3 can be reached with a 12-inch refracting tele- 
scope before the photometer begins to interfere seriously with the precision of the meas- 
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ures. Further, if it is sufficient to have a probable error of 4 per cent with a time-constant 
of 16 seconds, the foregoing limit can be extended by another 5 mag.—to magnitude 
16.3—provided, of course, that sufficient multiplication is employed in the photoelectric 
cell. A commercial gas-filled cell can be operated with sufficient multiplication to reach 
the first, or photoelectric-cell, limit; but, at the present time a secondary-emission multi- 
plier is necessary if objects so faint as magnitude 16.3 are to be observed with a 12-inch 
telescope. 

It may be of some interest to extrapolate these results to a 100-inch telescope. For the 
antimony-caesium surface the photoelectric-cell limit is magnitude 15.9; and it should 
be possible, with a 1P21 electron-multiplier phototube, to attain magnitude 20.9 with 
a probable error of +0.04 mag.” 

In many cases a photometer sensitive to red light is wanted, and the caesium oxide— 
silver surface is the best one available. The photoelectric-cell limit for this surface is 
magnitude 8.5 with a 12-inch refracting telescope; and this limit can be reached with 
commercially available components. The corresponding limit with a 100-inch telescope 
is magnitude 13.1. If a cell which has this surface and a stable multiplication of 50 or 
more becomes available,”! it should be possible to attain magnitude 18.1 in red light with 
a 100-inch telescope. 

It should be pointed out that the faintest limiting magnitudes computed above are 
those to be expected on the basis of the ultimate sensitivity of the photoelectric pho- 
tometer alone. Unfortunately, in actual astronomical photometry there are other factors 
which may prevent the attainment of such faint limiting magnitudes. Chief among these 
factors is sky illumination, the effect of which is normally reduced by use of the smallest 
possible diaphragm in front of the photoelectric cell. This device, however, may not be 
sufficient to permit the observation of celestial objects so faint as the twenty-first mag- 
nitude. 


20 G. E. Kron (Ap. J., 103, 326, 1946) gives a magnitude of 21.4 + 0.03 with a 100-inch telescope, in 
substantial agreement with the result obtained here. 


*1 A secondary-emission electron multiplier with the caesium oxide surface has been announced by 
R.C.A. as “Developmental Tube Type C-7050.” 
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ABSTRACT 


In the present paper exact solutions are found for the problems of diffuse reflection and transmission 
considered in Paper XXI in a general finite approximation. The method consists in starting with the 
functional equations of Paper XVII governing the laws of diffuse reflection and transmission; reducing 


them to pairs of functional equations of the standard form, 
X(u) = 1+ uf — (i) 
o 


and 
V(u) 


0 


where W(u) is an even polynomial in uw satisfying the condition 


and 7; is the optical thickness of the atmosphere; and, finally, relating in a unique manner the various 
constants occurring in the solutions with the moments of the X- and }-functions appropriate for the 


problem. 
There is, however, one important difference between the present theory and the corresponding theory 


of transfer in semi-infinite atmospheres as developed in Paper XIV. It is that, in all conservative cases 
of perfect scattering, the solutions of the functional equations incorporating the invariances of the 
problem are not unique but form a one-parametric family. For the removal of the resulting arbitrariness 
in the solutions, appeal must be made to the flux and the K-integrals, which conservative problems of 


perfect scattering always admit. 
The paper is divided into five main sections. Section I is devoted to a general study of functional 


equations of the form (i) and (ii) and to deriving various integral properties of these functions useful in 
the subsequent analysis. The one-parametric nature of the solution of these equations for the case 


1 
7 W(u)du = 3 
0 


is proved in this section; also the basic correspondence between the solutions of equations (i) and (ii) 
and the rational functions X and Y introduced in Paper XX1 is established. The following sections deal 
with the problem of diffuse reflection and transmission under conditions of (i) isotropic scattering with 
an albedo wo < 1; (ii) scattering in accordance with Rayleigh’s phase function; (iii) scattering in accord- 
ance with the phase function (1 + x cos @); and (iv) Rayleigh scattering with proper allowance for 
the polarization of the radiation field. 


1. [ntroduction.—This paper is a continuation of Paper XXI' and completes the 
theory of diffuse reflection and transmission by plane-parallel atmospheres of finite 
optical thicknesses. By considering the functional equations for the laws of diffuse re- 
flection and transmission derived in Paper XVII? we shall show how the exact solutions 
for the various problems can be found. Now these functional equations governing the 
angular distributions of the reflected and the transmitted radiations are simultaneous 


1 Ap. J., 106, 152, 1947. * [bid., 105, 441, 1947. 
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nonlinear nonhomogeneous systems of such high order® that they might be considered 
impossible for practical solution if it were not for the guidance provided by the analysis 
of Paper XXI regarding the forms of the solutions to be sought. Indeed, it will appear 
that the solutions of the reflected and the transmitted radiations in the various cases 
have exactly the same forms as those found in Paper XXI, with, however, the X- and 
\’-functions occurring in them redefined as solutions of a simultaneous pair of functional 
equations of the form. 


1 
=140f (uy X — ¥ ¥ dp! 

and 
f X (w’) — X (uw) (w’) dy’, (2) 


where 7; denotes the optical thickness of the atmosphere and W(x) is an even polynomial 
in w, satisfying the condition 


1 
[vw (3) 
0 


Equations (1) and (2) therefore play the same basic role in the theory of radiative 
transfer in atmospheres of finite optical thicknesses as the equation 
(u’) 


H (u) =1+nH (u) f du! 4) 


played in the theory of semi-infinite atmospheres.‘ It is, in fact, clear that 
X (u) (pz) and Y(u)—-0 as @. (5) 


There is, however, one important respect in which the present theory differs from the 
theory of radiative transfer in semi-infinite atmospheres, namely, that, in all conserva- 
tive cases of perfect scattering, the functional equations governing the angular distribu- 
tions of the emergent radiations derived from the invariances discussed in Paper XVII 
do not suffice to characterize the physical solutions uniquely; for, as we shall see, the 
general solutions of the relevant equations have a single arbitrary parameter in them. 
Thus, for the case 


1 
du=3, (6) 
0 
we shall show that if X(u) and V’(u) are solutions of equations (1) and (2), then so are 
X (uw) +Qu[X (wu) + ¥ (u) | (7) 
and 
Y (wu) —Qu[X (uw) + I, (8) 


where Q is an arbitrary constant. Similar ambiguities arise in the solutions of the more 
complicated systems representing general cases of perfect scattering. The physical origin 
of this nonuniqueness in the solution is not clear; but we shall see that in all cases the 
ambiguity can be removed by appealing to the ‘“‘A-integral,” 


1 +1 : 
T(r, = (— poe + + 5 (9) 
-1 
* For example, in the case of Rayleigh scattering, the order of the system is eight. 


‘See Paper XIV (4p. J., 105, 164, 1947); also the author’s Josiah Willard Gibbs Lecture in the Bull, 
Amer. Math. Soc., 53, 041-711, 1947. 
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which all conservative problems admit.° (In eq. [9], uo is the direction cosine of the angle 
of incidence of a parallel beam of radiation of net flux 7F per unit area normal to itself, 
and y; and y2 are two constants.) 

The plan of this paper is as follows: 

Section I is devoted to a general study of the functional equations (1) and (2) and to 
deriving certain relations useful in our subsequent analysis. The ambiguity in the solu- 
tions of equations (1) and (2) for the case (6) is proved in this section. The basic cor- 
respondence between the solutions of equations (1) and (2) and the rational functions, 
X and Y, introduced in Paper XXI (eqs. [125] and [126]) is also established in this 
section. Sections II, III, IV, and V deal with the problem of diffuse reflection and trans- 
mission under conditions, respectively, of (i) isotropic scattering with an albedo @ < 1; 
(ii) scattering in accordance with Rayleigh’s phase function; (iii) scattering in accord- 
ance with the phase function A(1 + x cos @); and, finally, (iv) Rayleigh scattering 
with proper allowance for the polarization of the radiation field. 


I. ON THE FUNCTIONAL EQUATIONS SATISFIED BY X AND 


2. Definitions and alternative forms of the basic equations.—In dealing with the solu- 
tions of equations (1) and (2) it is convenient to introduce the following abbreviations: 


1 1 


l 1 
a= f X(u)u"du, and B= f Y (u) (11) 


i.e., X, and y, are the moments of order m and X(u) and Y(u), weighted by the char- 
acteristic function V(u4), while a, and 8, are the simple moments themselves. 

Certain alternative forms of the basic equations which we shall find useful may also 
be noted here. Writing 


in equations (1) and (2), we readily find that 
=1—[(1— x0) X (uv) +y0F¥ 

and 


= — e [yy X (uw) + (1 — 4x0) V (uw) 
We also have 
[X X — V V | dy’ (15) 


(u) — V (vw) —ut+u[(1— x0) X + 
and 


(16) 
=yiX (uw) — xi (uw) — + p[yoX (uw) + (1-40) (uw) 


5 In the case of Rayleigh scattering there are two such integrals to be considered (cf. Sec. V), 


l- 


0) 
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The foregoing equations can be verified by writing 


2 


and using equations (13) and (14). 

3. Integrodifferential equations for X(u, 71) and Y(u, 71).—In equations (1) and (2), 
0) < 11 < © is, of course, to be regarded as some assigned constant. Nevertheless, it is 
sometimes convenient to emphasize explicitly the dependence of the solutions X and V 
on 7. We shall then write X(u, 71) and Y(u, 71) instead of simply as X(u) and Y(y). 
And, considered as functions of 7; also, X and Y satisfy certain integrodifferential 
equations which are of importance. We shall state them in the form of the following 
theorem: 

Theorem 1.—lf X(u, 71) and Y(, 71) are solutions of equations (1) and (2) for a par- 
ticular value of 71, then solutions for other values of 7; can be obtained from the integro- 


differential equations 
ax 71) 
wf 


(18) 


=V-1 (71) ¥ 71) 
and 


xin f 


OT) (19) 


= y-1 (71) X 71). 
Proof.—According to equations (18) and (19), 
(u’) 


, 


Hence 


Similarly, 


(u) X — X (u) ¥ 


(22) 
- {= Xu) +8, Vw’) 


We therefore have 


= XW) — X (pn) (u’) dp’ 


(23) 


+ X — X du’ = y-1X (u). 


| 
| 
D | 
? 
8 
dy’ 
m 
1) 
30 
2) 
1 
= 
4 
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On the other hand, if X and Y are solutions of equations (1) and (2), we must have 


O71 4%) 


and 
1 
f ) [VY (uw) X — X (uw) V (w’) | dp’ 


if X (wu!) — X (uw) | du’. 


From equations (21), (23), (24), and (25) we now conclude that, if X(u, 71) and V(u, 71) 
are solutions of equations (1) and (2) for a particular value of 7, then 


X 71) 71) dry (26) 
and 
Y (wu, 71) + [ - y-1X (mu, 71) Jen (27) 


are solutions of the same equations for an infinitesimally larger value of 7, namely, 
7, + dz. This proves the theorem. 


Corollary.— 
X?(u, 71) — Y?(u, 71) = H? V2 (u, dt. (28) 
T) 
Proof.—Eliminating y_; between equations (18) and (19), we have 
an aT. 
or 
(30) 


Integrating equation (30) and remembering that 
X (wu, 71) (p) and Y (u, 71) as (31) 


we obtain the result stated. 

4. Some integral properties of the functions X and Y.—As in the case of the H-func- 
tions, there are a number of integral theorems (of an essentially elementary kind) which 
can be proved for functions satisfying equations of the form (1) and (2). The theorems 
which follow are the analogues for the X- and Y-functions, of the theorems proved for 
the H-functions in Paper XIV, § 12. 

Theorem 2.— 


Proof.—Multiplying the equation satisfied by X(u) by ¥(u) and integrating over the 
range of u, we have (cf. eq. [10]) 


1 
‘ ¥(u) du 
0 
1 1 ‘ 


(33) 


8) 


9) 


0) 


32) 


he 


33) 
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Interchanging w and y’ in the double integral on the right-hand side and taking the 
average of the two equations, we have 


w= mts f fv (uw) LX X — ¥ ¥ 


(34) 
du +3 (xj — yp) - 
Solving this equation for a», we have 
2 dutyz] (35) 


The ambiguity in the sign in equation (35) can be removed by the consideration that 
the quantity on the right-hand side must uniformly converge to zero when V(yu) — 0 
uniformly in the interval (0, 1). This requires us to choose the negative sign in equation 
(35), and the result stated follows. 

Corollary.—In the conservative case 


1 
du =}, (36) 
0 
we have 
1 
0 
Theorem 3.— 
1 
(1—x,) 9,9, +3 = V (u) (38) 


Proof.—Multiplying equation (1) by (x)? and integrating over the range of y, 
we have 


1 
v2 = W (u) udu 


1 
= urdu 
Hence 


which is equivalent to equation (38). 
Corollary.—In the conservative case, 


1 


This follows from equation (38) and the corollary of theorem 2 (eq. [37]), according 
to which 


yo =1. (42) 


q 

4) q 

5) 

) 

6) 

7) 

y; 

31) 

ch 

ns 

or 
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Theorem 4.—When the characteristic function V(u) has the form 


WV (u) =a+ dbp’, (43) 
where a and b are two constants,® we have the relations 
a, =1+3 [a (a?— B?) + (a?— B?) J, (44) 


(a+ bu) (u) X (u’) — (wu) 


(45) 


(a+ dy?) V (u) X —X 


0 (46) 


where ao, Bo and ay, 8; are moments of order zero and one of X(u) and V(y), respectively. 
To prove equation (44), we simply integrate the equation satisfied by X(u). We find 


1 1 b 12 


=1t5 (at bun) (uw) X ¥ (uw!) dudu 

= 1+} [a (a?— + b (a?— B?) J. 

The relation (46) can be proved in the following manner: 


1 


0 


1 
=f X (u’) — X V dp’ 


1 
V (uw) — + mao) — (Bi +4Bo) X (u)] 
1 / 
Xiu’) — X Gu} ¥ 
0 


Hence the result. Equation (45) follows quite similarly. 

5. The nonuniqueness of the solution in the conservative case. The standard solution.— 
We shall now prove the following theorem: 

Theorem 5.—In the conservative case, 


1 
du=}, (49) 
0 


1 
6 The condition f/ W(u)du < 4 requires that a + 4b < }. 
0 


) 


49) 
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the solutions of equations (1) and (2) are not unique; more particularly, if X(u) and V(u) 
are solutions, then so are 


X (wu) +Qu[X + | (50) 


and 


Y (uw) + I, ($1) 


where Q is an arbitrary constant. 
Proof.—Writing 


Fi) XW (s2) 


and 


G(u) = V (uw) —Qu[X + V (w)!, (53) 
we verify that 
F (u) —G(u)G =X (w) X — V (wu) ¥ 


+O (uth) + ¥ (Cu) + ¥ 


4) 


and 
G F (u’) —F (wu) G(u’) = V (uw) X — X (uw) ¥ 


(S5 


) 


Hence 
uf (a) F G (u) G (a!) | 


=uf LX X (a!) ¥ (a) ¥ 0) 


1 
+ (XH) + de’, 
Using equation (1) and the corollary of theorem 2 (eq. [37]), we have 


=X —1+Qu[X (uw) + 
=F(n) —1. 
Similarly, 


1G F —F (wu) G(u’) | dy’ 
0 


= ¥ (u) — Qu (uw) + ¥ (uw) 1 
=G(u) — 


Hence /‘(u) and G(u) satisfy the same equations as X(u) and V(y), and the theorem 
follows. 


Corollary.—The solutions derivable from a given one according to equations (52) and 
(53) form a one-parametric family which can be generated by any of its members. 
Proof —Let 
Fi (u) =F (uw) [F (uw) +6 (59) 


G; (uw) =G(u) —Qm [F (uw) +G 1, _ 


and 
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where Q) is an arbitrary constant. According to theorem 5, /; and G; are also solutions 
of equations (1) and (2). On the other hand, since (cf. eqs. [52] and [53]) 


F(u) +G(u) =X (u) + V (61) 
we can express /; and G; alternatively in the forms 
Fi (u) =X (wu) + [X + | (62) 
and 
Gi (u) = (uw) — [X (uw) + (x) (63) 


In other words, Fi(4) and Gi(u) can also be derived directly from X(u) and V(y). 

It would appear that, in a given conservative case, all the solutions are included in 
one and only one family. In nonconservative cases, on the other hand, it would seem 
that the solutions are unique. 

In view of the ambiguity in the solutions of equations (1) and (2) in conservative 
cases, it would be convenient to select, in each case, a particular member of the one- 
parametric family of solutions as a standard solution. 

Definition.—In a conservative case we shall define the solutions which have the 


property 
1 
x= f X (uw) du =1 (64) 
and 
1 
= du =0 (65)? 


as the standard solutions of equations (1) and (2). 

Such solutions can always be found; for, if a particular X and ¥ do not satisfy equa- 
tions (64) and (65), we can always find a Q such that the solutions derived from X and 
Y in the manner of equations (52) and (53) have the required property. Standard solu- 
tions defined in this manner have several interesting properties. We shall state them in 
the form of the following theorems: 

Theorem 6.—The standard solutions are invariant to increments of 7; according to 
the integrodifferential equations of theorem 1. 

Multiplying equations (18) and (19) by W(y) and integrating over the range of u, 
we have 


aXo = = (66) 
dr, 
and 
d 
(1 Xo) 0, (67) 


Theorem 7.—Let X(u,71) and V(u, 71) denote the standard solutions of equations (1) 
and (2) in a conservative case for a particular value of 7;. Consider the solutions 


F (np, 71) =X (u, 771) +Qp [X 71) + Y 71) ] (68) 
G(u, 71) = (wu, m1) —Qu[X (w, 71) + ¥ 71)] (69) 


of equations (1) and (2) derived from X and Y and continue them for other values of 
7, according to the equations of theorem 1. These solutions for other values of 7; can, in 
turn, be derived from the standard solutions appropriate for these values of 7; with vary- 


and 


7 Since xo + yo = 1, eq. (64) implies eq. (65) and vice versa. 


2) 


3) 
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ing values of Q. The quantity Q, considered as a function of 7; in this manner, satisfies 
the differential equation 


Proof.—According to equations (18) and (19), 
)G(u’), (71) 
and 
0G 


Now (cf. eq. [69]) 


Gu) =f 


(w’) -of 1x da! 


73) 
Hence 
OF (y-1—-Q)G, (74) 
and 
OG (y-1—-Q)F. (75) 


On the other hand, since X and Y remain standard solutions when continued for other 
values of 71, we must have 


aF ay dQ 


(76) 
= (v.04 32). 


We can re-write the foregoing equation in the form 
= 14+ 1) 52] ,00 


or 


oF 
= -OG+u(X+ 2). rs) 
Comparing equations (74) and (78), we must have 
+ 79) 


A similar consideration of the equation for dG/7; leads to the same equation for Q. 


1s 
1) 
n 
n 
re 
(u 
4) 
A- 
in 
6) 
1) 
= 
8) 
9) 
of 
in 
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Equation (79) can be re-written in the form 
1 dQ, 2y-1 
@dnt 


which is equivalent to equation (70). 
The various relations (eqs. {13}-{16] and [41]) derived in the preceding sections for 


solutions of equations (1) and (2) in general take particularly simple forms for standard 
solutions of conservative cases. We shall collect these relations in the form of the follow- 


ing theorem: 
Theorem 8.—For the standard solutions in a conservative case we have the relations 


yo=0, (81) 
1 
y= 2f WV (wu) (82) 
0 
are 
(uw) X — X (w’) | dp’ = — (84) 
0 


1 
0 


a+ 
and 


1 


6. The correspondence between the solutions of equations (1) and (2) and the functions 
X and Y introduced into the solution of the equations of transfer in a finite approximation.— 
In solving the equations of transfer appropriately for the problem of diffuse reflection 
. and transmission in Paper XXI, we found that we had to introduce certain functions, 
X and Y, involving the nonvanishing roots of a characteristic equation of the form 


where, as usual, the u;’s are the zeros of P2,(u) and the a,’s are the corresponding Gaus- 
sian weights. In terms of these functions X and Y it was possible to express the solutions 
of the emergent radiations in closed forms in all cases considered. In analogy with the 
theory of the H-functions (Paper XIV, § 11), we may therefore expect that the functions 
X and Y appearing in the solutions ina finite approximation are rational approximations 
to the solutions of equations (1) and (2) when they are replaced by their “‘finite forms,” 


namely, 


KW) = 1+ Xm) — 


and 


| 
\ 
| 
| | 
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We shall now examine in what sense the functions X and VY introduced in Paper XXI, 
equations (125) and (126), are related to equations (88) and (89). 

The definitions of the functions X and Y in Paper XXI (eqs. [125] and [126]) suggest 
that, in seeking solutions of the equations (88) and (89), we try the forms 


X (wu) =F (pw) — (— p) (90) 
and 
Y (wu) = (— p) —G(u), (91) 
where and are certain rational functions in satisfying the conditions 
=0 (j =1,...,%) 
For the forms (90) and (91) 
X (wu) = (— p) and VY (uw) (— yp). (93) 


For X and FY related in this manner, it may be directly verified that equations (88) and 
(89) are equivalent to each other and that therefore it would suffice to consider only one 
of them.® 

Now substituting for X and V according to equations (90) and (91) in equations (88) 
and (89) and remembering the further conditions (eq. |92]) imposed on F and G, we find, 
after some minor reductions, that 


aw 


[P F (uj) —G G 


F (uw) — (— p) 
i=1 


(94) 


Equating the terms with and without the exponential factor in this equation, we obtain 


F(u) =1+4n [F (uw) F (uj) —G (wu) G (95) 


and 
av 


We can re-write these equations alternatively in the forms 


F 1—u F G G 
| (u )|+ (u) | (u )|=1 (97) 
and 


Solving for the quantities in brackets in equations (97) and (98), we find 


* It is of interest to note in this connection that the substitution (93) makes the functional equations 
(1) and (2) also equivalent to each other. 


or 
rd 
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ns 
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and 


So far we have pursued only the consequences of assumptions (90), (91), and (92) 
regarding the form of the solutions of equations (88) and (89) adopted. We shall now 
write down explicitly the formulae for /(u) and G(u) suggested by the expressions for 
X(u) and Y(u) given in Paper XXI (eqs. [125] and [126]) and see how well they satisfy 
equations (99) and (100). 

From a comparison of equations (90) and (91) and the equations (125) and (126) of 
Paper XXI, we conciude that 


F (un) = (—1)" Co(— 
Ww) (C2(0) —C?(0))'2 


n 


II (H+ (101) 


Il [Cs (0) —C? (0) }'/2 


and 
(~4)* Ci (— 


CW) Wa) (C20) —C? 
I] (u + (102) 
1 Ci (>) 


where Colm). and C,(u) are certain polynomials in uv, of degree 7 in nonconservative cases 
and 2 — 1 in conservative cases, satisfying the conditions (cf. Paper XX1, eqs. [50], 
[108], and [109]) 


Co(1/ ka) = (— 1/ he) (103) 
and 
Kat, 9 
P(+1/ka) 


According to the theorems proved in Paper XXI, § 4, the relations (103) and (104) are 
sufficient to determine Co(u) and C,(u) uniquely, apart from two arbitrary constants of 
proportionality in Co(u) + Ci(w) and Co(u) — Ci(u). For the particular ‘‘normalization” 
adopted in Paper XXI (eqs. [100] and [101]) 


a>0 
and 
Ci(u) as (106) 


® In equations (103) and (104) (asin eqs. [101] and (102), a runs through positive and negative indices 
corresponding to all the nonvanishing roots kg(a = +1,..., tnor +n F 1 and kg = —k_g) of the 
characteristic equation. 
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These further conditions, which we shall now also require, suffice to characterize the 
functions Co(u) and Ci(u) without any arbitrariness. 
Remembering that, in the approximation in which we are at present working, 


I] (m+ p,) 
H (p) (107) 


a>0 


we can re-write equations (101) and (102) in the forms 


_ H (ph) Co(— H Cif —p) 


F (u) 


For F(4) and G(y), defined, in this manner (cf. Paper XXI, eq. [105]), 
F (uw) F (— —G (u) G(— 


Using this result and also equations (108) in equations (99) and (100), we find that our 
problem is reduced to examining the validity of the equations 


and 
or, equivalently, 
Co(u) (0) C7 ( [1- | (112) 


and 


The validity (or otherwise) of equations (112) and (113) will depend essentially on 
whether the quantities on the right-hand sides of these equations are related in the 
manner required by equations (103). To examine this we have to evaluate the summa- 
tions which occur in equations ( 112) and (113). 

To carry out the summations in equations (112) and (113), we have first to break F (u) 
and G (y) into partial fractions. This requires us to treat the conservative and the non- 
conservative cases separately. 

Considering, first, the nonconservative case, we have 2n distinct roots for the char- 
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acteristic equation (87), which occur in pairs (ka = —k-a, a = 1,..., m), and F(p) 
and G(u) can be expressed in the forms 
+n (n) 
1 k? Ru, [C? (0) —C?(0))]'” (114) 
and 
+n (n) 
k 1 C1 10 
where the 2” constants La(a = +1,..., +m) are to be determined from the conditions 


(cf. eq. [92]) 
F (— =G(—p,;) =0 =1,...,) , (116) 


and c,") and c{” are the coefficients of the highest power, u”, in Co(u) and Ci(u). 

To verify that F(z) and G(u), defined in the manner of the foregoing equations, agree 
with our earlier definitions (eqs. [108]), we first observe that conditions (116) enable us 
to express and in the forms 


and 
_ 
W (u) g(—H), 


where and are polynomials of degree in uw; and that, further, 

(1/ka) = deg (— 1/ ha) (a= +1,...,+n), (lg 
where Aq has the same meaning as in equation (104)."! These latter conditions arise from 
a comparison of the values 


_ (=1)" P(+1/he) 
My Mn (1/ ke) 


f (1/ ka) (a= +1,...,+m) (120) 


and 

(— 1)” P(- 1/ ke) 
My --+ Mn Wa (1/ ka) 
which follow from equations (114), (115), (117), and (118). In accordance with the theo- 


rems of Paper XXI, § 4, we therefore conclude that /(u) and g(u) must be expressible in 
the forms 


f = qoCo(u) + qiCi and g = qoCi (um) +qiCo(u), (122) 
where go and q; are constants. And, finally, from a comparison of the coefficients of the 
highest power of u in f and g as deducible from equations (114) and (115) and equations 
(117) and (118), respectively, we readily verify that 

1 
qo= —C2 i72 
[C2 (0) —C?2(0)}7 


g(—1, ka) (a= +1,...,+n),@M 


ew kat, = 


and qi=0, (123) 


as required. 


10 As in Paper XXI (cf. p. 153, n. 6), in all summations and products over a there is no term with 
a= 0. 
Negative values of a are permitted (cf. n. 9). 
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For convenience we shall re-write equations (114) and (115) in the forms 


F (pu) a (124) 
and 
+n —kar, 
where 
1 
... (C2 (0) —C2(0)]'4 
and i (126) 
1 
Moreover (cf. eqs. [120] and [121]), 
P(+1/ ke) Co (1/ ka) 
We (1/ ha) (C2(0) —C? 
and 
= (= 1)" P(~1/he) 1/ he) (128) 


Returning, now, to the evaluation of the summations on the right-hand sides of equa- 
tions (112) and (113), we consider, first, 


Since F(—y;) = 0 (j = 1,..., m) we can, without altering anything, extend the sum- 

mation also over negative values of 7. We thus have 

aN (uj) ( +a), 
=i- (130) 


where we have further substituted for /(u;) according to equation (124). Remembering 
that, according to the characteristic equation defining the roots k. and kg (cf. eq. [87]), 


(uj) 


1 = (131) 
F 1 + Rap j 14 + j 
for all a’s and (= +1,..., +), we have for = 
NW 
1 Re f= a ( +a) 
21 ( > 1+ 1+ 
(132) 


(u;) 


j=—n B=—n 
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Alternatively, inverting the order of the summation, we can also write 


he) 
=1—a— ( — — 
Bra (133) 
aw (Hi) 
—La 
(i+ kaj)?’ 
Hence 
+n 
(u5) 
/ = — — a J 
But 
(u,) aW (45) 1 
-> 1 + Rap; 1+ ep; 
(135) 
+ Rap ;)? 
We therefore have (cf. eq. [124]) 
(1/ka) =1—F (0) +L (a= +1,...,+m). 036) 
The summation 
(uj) 
= G 
(u 
(137) 
+n 
can be similarly reduced. For « = —1/k. we find 


D2o(—1/ka) = —G(0) (a= +1,...,+m).(138) 


An expression for the quantity 


> (mj) (139) 
(1+ 


which occurs in both equations (136) and (138), can be found by differentiating the 
identity” 


7=—n 


H(s)H(-32) 


(140) 


12 Cf. eq. (285) in the author’s Gibbs Lecture (reference given in n. 4). 
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with respect to 2 and setting 2 = 1/k.. In this manner we find 


Using this result in equations (136) and (138) and substituting also for LZ. and Lae~*” 
according to equations (127) and (128), we have 


Co (1/ ke) 
21(1/ he) = 1—F(0) + (— (142) 
(a= + oe n) 
and 
Ci (— 1/ka) 


= —G(0) + (— .. 


(C2 (0) —C2 (0) (+ 1/ke) (143) 
(a= + »tn). 


The right-hand sides of equations (112) and (113) for u = +1/ha, respectively —1/ha, 
therefore become 


My Mn 

and 
n+1 
lees Mn 


Now the validity of equations (112) and (113) requires that expressions (144) and 
(145) be exactly Co(1/Ra) and C;:(—1/k.). This will be the case only if F(O) = 1 and 
G(0) = 0. But, according to equations (108), 

Co (0) 
[Cz (0) —C?(0) 


C; (0) 
and G(0) = [C2 (0) —C2(0) (146) 


F(0) = 


and it is zof true that C:(0) = 0 identically, in all approximations, and for all values of 71. 
However, according to equations (105) and (106), the conditions F(0) = 1 and G(0) = 0 
will be met with increasing accuracy as 71;—> ©. Also, actual numerical calculations have 
shown that the errors with which the conditions /(0) = 1 and G(0) = O are met in the 
third or the fourth approximations (in our method of solution) are not large even for 
values of 7; of the order of 0.25 or less. 

Turning, next, to the consideration of conservative cases, we have only 2n — 2 non- 
vanishing roots for the characteristic equation. The expressions corresponding to (114) 
and (115) for F(u) and G(u) in partial fractions are, in consequence, 


n—1 (n—1) 


and 
(n—1) 
Lae~*as 1 Ci 


where the 2x constants, Lsa(a = 1,..., — 1), Zo, and Xo are again to be determined 
by conditions of the form (116) and c\"~! and c{"~) are, respectively, the coefficients 
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of the highest power, u"~, in Co(4) and C;(u), defined in terms of the reduced number of 
characteristic roots appropriate for the conservative case.!* With expressions (147) 
and (148) for F(u) and G(u), the rest of the analysis proceeds exactly as in the noncon- 
servative case. The only difference is that use must also be made of the equation 


a 


7=—n 


which is valid only in conservative cases (cf. Paper XIV, eq. [159]). 
One special characteristic of the solution (148) should be noted. We have 


n +n +n 
7=1 7=1 7=—n 
(150) 


= at; a ) 
Since (conservative case!) 


+n 
>. aw =1 


7=—n 


of (u) Y (u)) = + =G (0). (152) 


We have already seen that the nonvanishing of G(0) is a measure of the inaccuracy of 
our scheme of approximation. We therefore conclude that, for the exact solutions in the 


limit of infinite approximation, 


1 
[ Y du=0, (153) 
“0 


and that the functions X and JY, defined in terms of the reduced number of the character- 
istic roots in conservative cases, must be associated with the s/andard solutions of the 
functional equations (1) and (2) as defined in § 5 (eqs. [64] and [65]). 

We now summarize the conclusions that we have reached in the form of the following 


theorem: 
Theorem 9.—The functions X(u) and Y(y) defined in terms of the nonvanishing roots 


of the characteristic equation 


in the manner 


(C20) — C20) TA Wu) ass) 


13 See particularly the remarks in Paper XXI, n. 12. 


we have 
2 
|: 
(uj) 
1= (154) 
| 
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and 
(—1)” 1 1 


1, 


where 


1 


8 m 


Ci(u) = 1)" 


2”—1 terms 


1 
x IT (1+,,u) ITs, (1— 


where 
= + 1 for integers of the form n — 41 


= — 1 for integers of the form n — 4] — 2 
0 otherwise , 

+ 1 for integers of the form x — 4/—1 

— 1 for integers of the form n — 41 — 3 


0 otherwise , 


P(—1/ke) (161) 
P(+1/ka) ’ 

are, in the limit of infinite approximation, to be associated with the solutions of the 
functional equations 


1 
X (wu) = f (u) X (u’) — (w’) dp’ (162) 


and 
Y (u) = uf ¥ Y (mu) X (u’) — X (wu) dy’. (163) 
0 
In conservative cases, X(u) and Y(u) (defined in terms of the reduced number of 


nonvanishing characteristic roots) are in the limit of infinite approximation to be 
associated with the standard solutions of equations (162) and (163), having the property 


fx (uw) (uw) du =1 and Y (uw) (u) du =0. (164) 
0 0 
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II. ISOTROPIC SCATTERING WITH AN ALBEDO @o < 1 


7. Equations of the problem.—For the problem of diffuse reflection and transmission 
by an atmosphere scattering radiation isotropically with an albedo @» < 1, the basic 
equations are (cf. Paper XVII, eqs. [115]-[120)]) 


1 (0, FS = FT (uy mo) (165) 
4u 4u 
1 1 

S (ws wo) =X X (wo) — ¥ ¥ (uo), (166) 
———)T (u, wo) = ¥ (u) X (uo) — X V (wo), (167) 
Ho 

Y (u) Y (uo), (168) 
O71 
and 
1 1 T 1 1 
Ho M/ Ho 


Further, the definitions of X(u) and Y(y) in terms of S(u, wo) and T(u, wo) are 


1 
X(u) =1+ S(u, (170) 
0 
and 
(u) + T (u, (171) 
0 
In virtue of equations (166), (167), (170), and (171), we have the equations 
1 dy’ 
X =1+ f X Y (u) Y (w’) (172) 
and 
1 dy’ 
Y (uw) = + [VY (wu) X (w’) — X VY (w’) J. (173) 


Thus X and JY satisfy functional equations of the form considered in Section I, with the 


characteristic function 
W (u) =4@o =constant . (174) 


In considering the foregoing equations, it is of interest to establish, first, that equa- 
tions (168) and (169) are really equivalent to the integrodifferential equations of theo- 


rem 1 (§ 3). 
Thus, differentiating equation (170) with respect to 7; and using equation (168), 


we have 
0 1 , 


Next, differentiating equation (171), we have 


oY 1 1 dp’ [ph 
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and, combining this with equation (173), we obtain 
ay. 1 dy’ 
(177 


It is seen that equations (175) and (177) are in agreement with equations (18) and (19) 
of theorem 1. 

Finally, we may note that, according to equations (165)—(167) we can express the 
reflected and the transmitted intensities in the forms 


1 (0, w) = (u) X (uo) — ¥ (u) (uo) (178) 
Ho 
and 
(ry = (u) X (uo) — X (uo) (179) 


8. The case @) < 1.—Comparing the expressions for the emergent intensities given 
in the preceding section (eqs. [178] and [179]) with those given in Paper XXI (Sec. I, 
eqs. [127] and [128]), we observe that we have here a confirmation and an illustration of 
the correspondence enunciated in theorem 9 between the functions X and Y occurring 
in the solutions of the equations of transfer in a finite approximation, and the functions 
defined in terms of the functional equations in the exact theory. 

9. The ambiguity in the solution of the functional equations in the case Bo = 1 and its 
resolution by an appeal to the K-integral.—When ao = 1, the equations (172) and (173) 
belong to the conservative class discussed in § 5, and, according to theorem 5, the 
solutions of these equations, in this case, are not unique, the general solutions being, in 
fact, expressible in the forms 


X (uw) +Qu[X (uw) + (u) (180) 
and 
Y (uw) —Qu[X (uw) + (uw) 1, (181) 


where Q is an arbitrary constant and X(u) and Y(u) are the standard solutions, having 
for the characteristic function 3 the property 


1 1 
a= X(u)du=2 and Bo= f (u) du=0. (182) 
With solutions (180) and (181) of the equations 
1 dy’ 
X = X (w’) — VY (uw) (183) 


and 


[VY (u) X —X VY ), (184) 


1 du 
7 = 1 
Y (u) =e 
the expressions (178) and (179) for the emergent intensities take the forms 


I (0, = (uo) X — V (wo) 


(185) 
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and 
I 4) =} Y (uo) X (wu) — X (wo) Y 
—Q[X (wo) + (wo) EX (uw) + Ole 


(186) 

Solutions (185) and (186) for the emergent intensities involve the arbitrary constant 
Q, and there is nothing in the framework of the equations of § 7, for the case ® = 1, 
which will remove this arbitrariness. We therefore conclude that the various invariances 
considered in Paper XVII are not sufficient to determine the physical solutions uniquely 
in conservative cases. We shall encounter further examples of this in Sections III and V. 
But it should be noted in the present context that a comparison of solutions (185) and 
(186) with those obtained in Paper XXI (Sec. II, eqs. [167]-[172]) provides a confirma- 
tion and an illustration of what is stated in theorem 9, namely, that the X- and Y- 
functions defined in terms of the reduced number of nonvanishing characteristic roots 
in conservative cases and which occur in the solutions of the equations of transfer in a 
finite approximation, are, in the framework of the exact theory, to be associated with 
the standard solutions of the corresponding functional equations. 

We now turn to the matter of the arbitrariness in solutions (185) and (186) and the 
manner in which it is to be resolved. 

The equation of transfer appropriate to the problem on hand is 


+1 


From this equation, two integrals which the problem admits can be derived. They are 
+1 
F(r) = I (7, = + (188) 
and 


1 
“2 I (7, = (— + yi7 +72) » (189) 


where y; and 2 are two constants. The first of these represents the flux integral. We 
shall refer to the second as the “‘K-integral.”’ 
Applying the integrals (188) and (189) at r = 0 and 7 = 71, we have 


1 
F (0) =2f (0, w) wdu=poF (1+), (190) 
1 
F(m) =- (71, — = poF (e770 + , (191) 
0 
1 1 
K (0) J (0, w) = (— wot 2) (192) 
0 
and 
1 1 
K (71) (71, — p2dp = (— + + - (193) 
0 


On the other hand, we can also evaluate F(0), F(7), K(0), and A(7;) according to the 
solutions (185) and (186) for 7(0, u) and (71, —u). In this manner we shall obtain four 
relations between the three constants 71, yz, and Q. However, it will appear that two of 
these four relations are equivalent and that, in fact, they just suffice to determine all 
the constants uniquely. 
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The integrals defining F(0), F(71), K(O), and K(71) in terms of 7(0, and I(m, — 4), 
given by equations (185) and (186), can all be evaluated by using the various relations 
valid for standard solutions and collected under theorem 8 (eqs. [81]-[86]). We find 


F (0) = woF {1+ 30 (Ho) + (wo) (194) 
F (71) = { + 30 (a1 +81) [X (wo) + (uo) (195) 
K (0) = — wot (uo) — 81 (wo) + 3Q(a2 + Bo) [X (uo) + (uo) ]}, (196) 
and 
K (71) =} Mok { — woe + X (wo) — dai (wo) 
— 340 (az + Be) [X (uo) + (uo) 


where a, and £, are the moments of order n of X(u) and Y(y), respectively (cf. eq. 11). 
It is now seen that equations (190) and (194) and (191) and (195), in agreement 
with each other, determine 


v1 = 30 By) [X (uo) + Y (uo) (198) 
From equations (192) and (196) we next find that 
= (uo) — 81 (uo) +30 (a2 + Be) [X (uo) + (uo) 1]. (199) 


Finally, from equations (193) and (197) we obtain 
+ = $BiX (mo) — (po) — 30 (a2 + Be) [X (uo) + (wo) ]. (200) 


Now, substituting for y; and y2 in equation (200), according to equations (198) and 
(199), we find 
20 (ai + Bi) — } (ai:— —Q Be). (201) 


Hence, 


ai— By 


With this determination of Q in terms of the optical thickness, 71, of the atmosphere and 
the moments of the standard solutions of equations (183) and (184), we have removed 
the arbitrariness left by the functional equations in the solutions for the emergent in- 
tensities. It is in Some ways remarkable that an explicit appeal to the K-integral is 
necessary to resolve the arbitrariness left by the functional equations. We shall see later 
that similar appeals to the K-integrals are necessary in the two other cases of perfect 
scattering that we shall consider (namely, Rayleigh scattering and scattering in accord- 
ance with Rayleigh’s phase function) to resolve the ambiguities in the solutions of the 
functional equations incorporating the various ihvariances of the problem. 

10. The verification that Q satisfies the differential equation of theorem 7.—It is ap- 
parent that the quantity Q as introduced in § 9 must satisfy the differential equation of 
theorem 7. In our present context we can write this equation (eq. [70]) in the form 


yaaa f Y (u’) = 38-1. (204) 


since 


We shall now show that Q as defined by equation (202) satisfies equation (203). 


) 
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Making use of the relation (cf. theorem 8, eq. [82]) 
1 
f urdu = 3, 


we first re-write equation (202) in the form 
1 


— [(a1 +2 (a2-+ Be) (ai (206) 


From this equation we then obtain 


(a, +8;) { +271 +60) } 


(207) 


+2 +8) +2 (art J. 


To simplify equation (207) further, we observe that, according to equations (175) 
and (177), we now have 


(X+ Y) =3$8-,(X+ VY) (208) 
dr 
Multiplying this equation by yu" and integrating over the range of yu, we obtain 
d 
(an + Bn) = 3B-1 (an + Bn) (209) 
In particular, 
d 
(art By) = 28-1 (ar + Bi) (210) 
T1 


(since, according to eq. [182], By = 0), and 
d 
(a2 + = $B-1(a2+ fe) — Bi. (211) 


Using the foregoing relations in equation (207), we find, after some minor reductions, 
that 


(G)= +2 (an + Ba) (ar +80} 


+ (a1 + 2B, (a; + ] 
Hence (cf. eqs. [205] and [206]) 


This completes the verification. 


(To be continued) 
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A PHOTOELECTRIC GUIDER FOR ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES* 
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ABSTRACT 


A new and simple method of optical scanning with a rotating knife-edge, in combination with the 
modern electron multiplier phototube, makes practicable for the first time an automatic device for guid- 
ing astronomical telescopes. A comparatively simple guider, working in both right ascension and declina- 
tion and employing a single phototube, is performing satisfactorily in guiding the 100-inch reflector for 
high-dispersion spectrographic work. The instrument compensates for fluctuations in the apparent posi- 
tion of the star te to “seeing” and for residual errors in the driving mechanism of the telescope. 


INTRODUCTION 


An experimental guider for an astronomical telescope was designed by A. E. Whitford 
and G. E. Kron! and tested by them on the 60-inch reflector at Mount Wilson in 1936. 
This instrument employed one of the first developmental multiplier phototubes. Light 
of the guide star was split by a 90° roof-prism into two beams that were alternately 
chopped by a rotating sector disk and then reunited on the sensitive surface of the photo- 
tube. Although this guider performed well, it worked in only one co-ordinate (right as- 
cension) and was a comparatively bulky piece of equipment. Whitford and Kron con- 
cluded that the conservative working limit of their guider was magnitude 8.6 at the 
focus of the 60-inch telescope (9.7 at the 100-inch or 11.2 at the 200-inch) but that it 
would be of doubtful usefulness in direct photography, owing to the scarcity of sufficient- 
ly bright guide stars. 

In 1938 Whitford constructed a guider for the 65-foot solar tower telescope of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory. Owing to the large amount of light available, a solar guider 
naturally presents a much simpler problem than one for stellar work. This instrument 
controlled the position of the solar image in only one co-ordinate but was adequate to 
meet the demands. It has been in regular use since its completion. A more recent solar 
guider has been described by W. O. Roberts.? This instrument, employing four photo- 
tubes, works in two co-ordinates. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Observations with large astronomical telescopes are predominantly of two general 
types: (1) photography of the spectra of individual stars, which involves keeping the 
image of the star accurately on the slit of the spectrograph for the duration of the ob- 
servation, and (2) direct photography, in which a photographic plate is exposed at the 
focus of the telescope while a guide star, off the optic axis (and hence subject to more 
or less severe coma), is followed in an eyepiece equipped with cross-hairs. In the latter 
case, guiding is usually done by the observer with a double-slide carriage actuated by 
hand-controlled screws; the carriage holds both the plateholder and the guiding eyepiece. 

For the successful application of a photoelectric guider to direct photography, it is 
necessary that the phototube be sufficiently sensitive to follow with precision the aver- 
age guide star that can be picked up in the limited area of the sky available close to the 
photographic plate. Even with the improved phototubes of today, this requirement re- 
mains rather difficult to meet. However, the requirements are much less stringent for a 
guider to be used with spectrographs of moderate or high dispersion, since such instru- 


* Contributions from the Mount Wilson Observatory, No. 739. 
' Rev. Sci. Inst., 8, 78, 1937. 2 Electronics, 19, 100, 1946. 
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ments are generally used only on stars brighter than the limit set by the sensitivity of 
the phototube. In spectrographic work, since the star under observation is on the optic 
axis of the telescope, coma is absent; furthermore, a considerable fraction (occasionally 
as much as 90 per cent) of the light does not pass through the slit but is reflected back 
from the polished slit jaws and is generally used in manual guiding. This same reflected 
light can equally well be used to actuate an automatic guiding device without any de- 
pletion of the light admitted to the spectrograph. It seems evident, then, that high-dis- 
persion stellar spectroscopy is a type of astronomical work well adapted to an automatic 
guider, and this is particularly true because many of the exposures made in this type of 
work are of several hours’ duration. The instrument to be described could, however, be 
adapted to direct photography and perhaps also to other uses involving the tracking of 
faint light-sources. 

With a 12-inch telescope, accurate stellar photometry can be carried out on stars as 
faint as the tenth magnitude, using a 1P21 phototube* (unrefrigerated). It is easily cal- 
culated from this that similar photometry should be feasible at the focus of the 100-inch 
reflector down to about magnitude 14, and hence it is estimated that a guider should 
function well with this telescope down to about the thirteenth magnitude, depending 
partly on the fraction of starlight reflected back at the slit. 

When doing manual guiding at the coudé focus of the 100-inch reflector, the observer 
makes use of a small auxiliary guiding telescope which is focused on the slit of the spec- 
trograph. In this guiding telescope he sees a magnified image of the slit and of the star; 
by means of slight motions of the main telescope, which he actuates by a group of four 
push buttons, the observer corrects any deviations of the image of the star from the de- 
sired position on the slit. The motions are exceedingly slow and free from backlash, per- 
mitting corrections of a fraction of a second of arc in the pointing of the large telescope. 
The long equivalent focal length (250 feet) of the coudé optical system necessitates near- 
ly constant attention to guiding, except under such conditions of ‘‘seeing”’ that the image 
is large but steady in position. As a rule, guiding corrections are required every few sec- 
onds, partly because of random fluctuations in the position of the star due to atmospher- 
ic turbulence and partly to compensate for slight irregularities in the drive. The drive of 
the 100-inch telescope is nearly perfect, as the governor-controlled mechanical clock is 
exceedingly steady, and by means of a a new transmission the rate can be adjusted over 
a continuous range of 1} per cent while an observation is in progress. Periodic error is 
almost, if not entirely, absent. In actual practice, in work at the coudé focus, nearly as 
many corrections are made in declination as in right ascension; this indicates that any 
guider, to be satisfactory, must work in two co-ordinates. While for the 100-inch tele- 
scope the purpose of the guider is largely to overcome fluctuations in position due to im- 
perfect seeing, it is perhaps worth pointing out that for some types of work a good guider 
could be expected to compensate satisfactorily the effects of larger errors in the driving 
system of a telescope, thus reducing the highly rigorous demands usually made on the 
drive. 

DESCRIPTION 


The guider that I designed and constructed in March, 1947, works at the focus of the 
fixed guiding telescope normally used for observing the star on the slit of the coudé spec- 
trograph. The ordinary eyepiece of the guiding telescope is replaced by an Huyghenian 
eyepiece, to which has been added a scanning device and a phototube. This scanning eye- 
piece forms one unit of the guider; the other is a small cabinet containing an amplifier, 
relays, controls, and a 2-inch cathode-ray tube used as an indicator of the star’s exact 
position. A schematic diagram is shown in Figure 1, while Figures 2 and 3 show the scan- 
ner and amplifier. 


8G. E. Kron, Bulletin of Panel on Orbits of Eclipsing Binaries, No. 4 (panel held at Harvard College 
Observatory, 1946). 
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Inside the eyepiece of the scanner is mounted, in small ball bearings, a short coaxial 
brass tube, about 5 mm in inside diameter; and at the focal plane, inside the tube, is 
placed an orange gelatin filter, covering just half the field. The diametral edge of the 
filter, forming a “‘knife-edge,”’ accurately intersects the optic axis, which is coincident 
with the axis of rotation of the tube. The orange filter only partially obstructs the visual 
light of the star, but it is essentially opaque as far as the phototube is concerned, since 
the 1P21 has little sensitivity to the red of \ 6000. On the outside of the brass tube a 
small worm gear is so mounted that the tube with its knife-edge can be rotated by a mini- 
ature electric motor at a rate of about 3 r.p.s. 


SPECTROGRAPH CONVERGING BEAM 
FROM !00-INCH MIRROR 


Se eee TO TELESCOPE SLOW MOTION 


SLIT MOTOR CONTROLS / 


REFLECTED BEAM 


+l0V. 


| A. 
WORM GEAR | 


ROTATING 
“KNIFE EDGE” 


1P21 PHOTOTUBE “PUNCH” 
RELAY 


A.C. 
AMPLIFIER 
(3~) 


4 


Fic. 1.—Schematic diagram of guider. The central tube in the eyepiece, carrying the knife-edge and 
the distributor brush, is rotated by the miniature motor through a worm and worm gear. The “punch” 
relay is briefly closed at regular intervals by a multi-vibrator circuit (not shown). The N, E, S, and W 
contacts of the distributor are connected to the corresponding deflecting plates of the cathode-ray 
tube shown in Fig. 3. 


It is obvious that, if the image of the star lies on the optic axis, the flow of light past 
the rotating knife-edge will be constant but that, if the star position deviates, even by a 
small fraction of the diameter of the image, the intensity of the transmitted light will 
vary cyclically. The amplitude of the variations will be a measure of the deviation, if the 
deviation is small, while the phase of the fluctuating signal will indicate the direction in 
which the telescope must be moved to return the star to the desired axial position. For 
small deviations the error signal will be approximately sinusoidal, with a frequency equal 
to the rotation frequency of the knife-edge; for larger deviations, the error signal will 
approach a square wave. The guider now in use responds only to the fundamental fre- 
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quency of the error signal, but in a more elaborate system the higher-frequency compo- 
nents in the signal for large deviations could be employed to give a more rapid correction. 

The scanner is so designed that the observer may look into the eyepiece for setting 
and for checking performance of the guider; when going to automatic control, a right- 
angle prism is swung into position behind the eyepiece, and this directs the light into a 
1P21 phototube that is mounted in a shielded housing attached to the eyepiece assembly. 
The whole scanner, including motor, phototube, distributor, and optics is quite compact 
and weighs about 1 pound. The output current from the anode of the phototube is fed 
through a load resistor of several megohms, and the resulting signal voltage is amplified 
by a rather conventional amplifier of adjustable gain until the random low-frequency 
noise is of the order of a volt in amplitude. Higher-frequency noise is easily filtered out. 
The output of the amplifier is applied to a cathode-follower to give a low-impedance sig- 
nal, which is then conducted back to the scanner, where it is distributed to four separate 
circuits by a brush that is carried on the rotating tube that contains the knife-edge. Phase 
discrimination is thus established. The four contacts of the miniature distributor, inside 
the eyepiece, are connected to capacitors that store up voltages corresponding to the 
amount of starlight transmitted by the scanner in the four directions—north, east, south, 
and west. The four capacitor voltages, in turn, are applied in opposing pairs to the grids 
of double-triode balance tubes, in the plate circuits of which are miniature relays, one 
for each direction. The cathode resistors of the double triodes are variable, so that the 
sensitivity, or “tightness” of guiding, may be adjusted separately in the two co-ordinates. 

It is neither feasible nor necessary to have these small relays control the telescope slow 
motions directly. Instead, the contacts of the four control relays are fed through a heavy- 
duty ‘‘punching relay,” which, by means of a multivibrator circuit, is intermittently 
closed at intervals of about 3 seconds. The duration of the punch is adjustable by the 
observer to match the quality of the seeing. This intermittent control permits the tele- 
scope to follow the excursions of the star image with sufficient speed and without over- 
shooting. 

The punching relay is one of the double-pole, double-throw type; one pair of contacts 
opens the amplifier circuit to the distributor for the duration of the punch; another pair 
supplies 110 V.D.C. to the contacts of the small control relays. Thus, the control cir- 
cults, which carry about 0.6 amp., are opened by the heavy-duty punching relay and not 
by the small control relays. The four control circuits, connected in parallel with the regu- 
lar hand-operated telescope control buttons (which can be used at any time), actuate 
permanent power relays on the telescope control switchboard. 

The four capacitors supplied by the contacts of the distributor are also connected to 
the four deflecting plates of a 2-inch cathode-ray tube. A single power supply provides 
about 800 volts D.C. (negative) for both the 1P21 phototube and the accelerating po- 
tential in the cathode-ray tube. While not really essential to the operation of the guider, 
the cathode-ray tube is of great convenience in making adjustments of the instrument 
and gives at a glance an indication of the performance. The spot on the screen of the 
tube, deflected by the unbalance in the co-ordinate voltages, shows in a greatly magni- 
fied way the microscopic deviations of the star image from the desired position and the 
correction of these deviations by the action of the guider. Symmetrically disposed about 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube are four small green pilot lights connected in series 
with the appropriate control relay circuits for the various directions. When the guider is 
working, any deviation of the indicating spot from its normal position in the center of 
the screen is closely followed by the flashing of one or two of the pilot lights on the side 
of the screen toward which the spot has moved, and the spot is quickly returned to the 
center. 

If the star under observation is at a considerable zenith distance, atmospheric dis- 
persion is encountered—the stellar image is no longer round but is ‘spread out into a 
short spectrum. Under these conditions, the guider keeps the ‘photographic region’”’ of 


Fic. 2.—Photograph of the scanning eyepiece. The driving worm can be seen on the end of the motor 
shaft, and three of the distributor terminals are visible on the outside of the eyepiece. The right-angle 
prism at the left can be swung into position behind the eyepiece to direct the light into the 1P21 photo- 
tube. 


Fic. 3.—The scanning eyepiece mounted on the guiding telescope, together with the amplifier. A 
right-angle prism (not visible) on the far end of the guiding telescope receives light from the slit. The 
amplifier cabinet contains an 800-volt D.C. power supply for the phototube and the 2-inch cathode-ray 
tube, a separate 200-volt power supply, two-stage amplifier, and cathode-follower for the phototube 
signal, balance tubes, four miniature direction-control relays, “punch” relay with multivibrator, and 
rectifier for supplying D.C. to the scanning motor. The panel controls include potentiometers for adjust- 
ing the “tightness” of guiding in right ascension and declination, cathode-ray tube intensity, scanning 
speed, gain, and duration of punch. The four pilot lights around the cathode-ray tube show the direction 
in which the telescope is moved. Cable connections to the scanner and to the telescope switchboard are 


made at the back of the cabinet. 
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the image on the optic axis, since the 1P21 phototube has its maximum sensitivity at 
about » 4000. This, of course, is the desired operating condition if the violet or blue re- 
gion is being photographed by the spectrograph, as is usually the case. Visual guiding 
on this region of an atmospherically dispersed image is often rather inefficient. 

When adjusting the guider on a star, the observer looks into the eyepiece of the scan- 
ner, having swung the deflecting prism to one side. He then sees the star on the slit; the 
rotating orange filter covering half the field is rather blurred except near the center. The 
point on the diametral edge of the filter that coincides with the axis of rotation appears 
as a Stationary black dot, and the guider will center the star on this dot. By means of 
fine-pitch adjusting screws, the whole guiding telescope with the scanner may be moved 
so that the black dot falls on any desired point on or close to the slit. This feature enables 
the observer to apply “‘judgment” to the guider. If, for instance, the image is elongated 
by atmospheric dispersion and it is desired to photograph the red region of the spectrum, 
the black dot may be placed to one side so that the red part of the image falls on the 
slit. Or, if it is desired to observe one component of a close double star—in which case 
the guider brings the “‘center of light” of the pair to the axis of rotation—the dot may 
be displaced just enough to place the desired star on the slit. 

At the coudé focus, the celestial field rotates with the telescope as it follows a star 
across the sky. In order that a deviation of the image in any given direction may be cor- 
rected by a motion of the telescope in the opposite direction, it is necessary that the 
hour-angle of the scanner be adjusted from time to time to maintain a rough correspond- 
ence with the hour-angle of the telescope. This adjustment is fortunately not at all criti- 
cal, and a slight rotation of the whole scanning unit about every 2-hours is the only re- 
quirement. In case this adjustment is overlooked, the cathode-ray tube indicator will 
show the star moving in a rough loop or spiral path about the axis, under the action of 
the guider, instead of returning directly to the center. 


PERFORMANCE 


The guider has been in use each month since March, 1947, and I have employed it 
for practically all the plates that I have taken during this time. In addition to the ob- 
vious advantage of relieving the observer of many hours of rather tedious and exacting 
labor each night, the guider contributes to the efficiency of the work by permitting each 
plate to be developed while the next one is being taken and by facilitating the planning 
of the sequence of observations to match conditions. When properly adjusted, the auto- 
matic instrument has proved to be fully as efficient as an exacting human observer. To 
date, most of the observations with the guider have been on stars brighter than the 
eighth magnitude, and no definitive test has been made to determine how closely the the- 
oretical limiting magnitude can be approached with satisfactory operation. 

It will be recognized that the system of telescope, stellar image, guider, and control 
circuits is essentially a servomechanism of the intermittent-control type. This type of 
servo was used in the present case because it is quite adequate for the purpose and be- 
cause it was easily adapted to the existing control circuits of the telescope. Various mod- 
ifications of the basic system, by which it could be converted to one of the continuous- 
control type, are fairly obvious. For instance, if this type of scanner were to be adapted 
to direct photography, a double-slide carriage would be used, with two orthogonal screws 
driven by a pair of two-phase servomotors. The double-triode balance tubes following 
the distributor would drive balanced modulator circuits, supplying the motors, through 
amplifiers, with the appropriate A.C. error voltages. With proper damping, such a sys- 
tem would respond rapidly and continuously to errors, and the observer would still be 
able to apply ‘“‘judgment corrections” from time to time by offsetting the scanner with 
respect to fixed cross-hairs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Of 7890 spot-groups observed at Mount Wilson from January 1, 1917, to December 31, 1946, 6387 
were Classified magnetically. Of those classified, 5814, or 91.0 per cent, showed bipolar characteristics. 
Of the remaining groups, 24, or 0.4 per cent, were complex, with mixed polarities; 549, or 8.6 per cent, 
were unipolar. Among the 5814 bipolar groups were 180, or 3.1 per cent, which did not conform to the 
laws of sunspot polarity. Such spot-groups are said to be of irregular magnetic polarity. The pur pose of the 
investigation was to determine whether the groups of irregular polarity were irregular in other ways. 

Although irregular spot-groups may be of any size up to those visible to the unaided eye and may 
endure for several rotations, on the average they are slightly smaller and less stable than regular bipolar 


groups. 
The axes of irregular groups seem to be inclined at larger angles to the solar equator than are the 


axes of regular groups. Such large inclinations might be expected on the hypothesis of the origin of sun- 
spots proposed by V. Bjerknes. 

The frequency and mean latitude of regular and irregular groups were examined for the cycles 1922- 
1935 and 1933-1945. No differences were revealed exceeding those between regular groups in different 
cycles and in opposite hemispheres. At the beginning of a cycle the mean latitude of the irregular groups 
was from 2° to 4° higher than that of the regular groups but decreased more rapidly, so that, when the 
cycle was about three-quarters over, the latitudes of the regular and the irregular groups were essentially 


the same. 
The ratio of irregular to regular groups in different cycles does not appear to be constant, the per- 


centage of irregular groups in the cycle 1922-1935 being about 30 per cent higher than in the cycles 1913- 


1924 and 1933-1945. 
Mount Wilson Group No. 7732, first seen on March 24, 1945, in latitude 31°S., was a large stable 


spot of irregular polarity, exceptionally well suited for individual study. Investigation for magnetic 
field, Wilson effect, and Evershed effect failed to reveal abnormal characteristics. The vortex-structure 
of the surrounding hydrogen flocculi showed a counterclockwise distribution, opposite to that in 75 


per cent of the regular spot-groups studied. _ : 
Thirteen recurrent spot-groups which were irregular in polarity during part of their lifetime were ex- 


amined during the transition period. In five groups the behavior during transition was closely similar. 


During some state of their life-history, sunspot groups usually consist of two members 
of opposite magnetic polarity so situated that a line joining them would be inclined at a 
small angle to the solar equator. The western member of the group is called the “leading 
spot,” since it precedes or leads the eastern or following member as the two are carried 
across the sun’s disk by the solar rotation. The arrangement in magnetic polarity of 
spot-groups is opposite in the northern and southern hemispheres and remains unchanged 
during the eleven-year cycle. The entire arrangement of polarities changes sign at the 
beginning of each new cycle.' These characteristics of spot-groups are so persistent that 
they can be expressed as definite laws of sunspot polarity. 

Among the thousands of spot-groups that conform to these laws, however, a few 
constitute definite exceptions. Such groups are said to be of irregular magnetic polarity. 
Irregular spot-groups are so rare that one’s natural tendency is to dismiss them as casual 
interlopers or sports among the horde of regular groups. But since in science exceptional 
objects often turn out to be surprisingly profitable upon closer investigation, a prelimi- 
nary discussion of the available data on irregular spot-groups may later prove of value. 
Certainly, these rare groups must receive consideration in any theory of the origin of 


sunspots. 
* Contributions from the Mount Wilson Observatory, Carnegie Institution of Washington, No. 740. 
1 Hale and Nicholson, Mt. W. Contr., No. 300; Ap. J., 62, 270, 1925. 
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Since January 1, 1917, a regular program of solar observations has been carried on at 
the 60- and 150-foot sun towers on Mount Wilson. A continuous record is therefore 
available which covers the last eight years of the cycle 1913-1923, the two complete 
cycles 1922-1935 and 1933-1945, and the first three years of the cycle which began in 
1943. The methods of observation and of magnetic classification have previously been 
discussed in detail.? 

A preliminary list of irregular spot-groups was formed from the notes to the Magnetic 
Observations of Sunspots 1917-1924,' and from the Magnetic Observations of Sunspots in 
the Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. Each irregular group was re- 
examined on the original records, and a few whose bipolar characteristics were poorly 
defined were rejected. 

Of 7890 spot-groups of all kinds observed at Mount Wilson from January 1, 1917, ta 
December 31, 1946, 6387 were classified magnetically. Of those classified, 5814, or 91.0 
per cent, were either definitely bipolar (8, 8p, 6f) or incompletely bipolar (ap, af, By).* 
Among these groups that displayed bipolar characteristics, 180, or 3.1 per cent, were 
irregular in polarity during most of their lifetime or, in the case of recurrent groups, 
irregular during the major portion of at least one transit. Of the remaining 573 classified 
groups, 24, or 0.4 per cent, were complex with mixed polarities (y), and 549, or 8.6 per 
cent, were unipolar (a). Of the 7890 groups observed, 1503, or 19.0 per cent, were so 
small or the observations so fragmentary that the magnetic classification was unknown 
or uncertain. 

The question that one would most like to have answered about irregular spot-groups 
is whether they are also irregular in other ways. In an attempt to find the answer, a list 
was made of ways in which spot-groups may differ among themselves: 


STATISTICALLY 
Area 
Duration or stability 
Inclination to the equator 
Change in mean latitude with progress of the cycle 
Change in frequency with progress of the cycle 


INDIVIDUALLY 
Strength and distribution of magnetic field 
Wilson effect 
Evershed effect 
Hydrogen vortex 


_ Other characteristics could be added, such as intensity of umbra and penumbra rela- 
tive to the surrounding photosphere, spectral peculiarities, etc.; but they are omitted 
because the necessary data would require a long program of special observations. 


I. STATISTICAL COMPARISONS 
AREA 


_ The areas of sunspots corrected for foreshortening are customarily expressed in mil- 
lionths of a solar hemisphere. The smallest spots certainly observable have an area of 
about 5; that is, they cover five-millionths of the visible solar surface. The largest spot- 


? Hale, Ellerman, Nicholson, and Joy, Mt. W. Contr., No. 165; Ap. J., 49, 153, 1919; Hale and Nichol- 
son, Mt. W. Contr., No. 300; Ap. J., 62, 270, 1925. 
_._. 3Hale and Nicholson, Carnegie Institution of Washington Publication 498, Part 1; Papers of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, Vol. V, Part I (1938). 
* Since the form of a spot-group difiers from day to day, its classification as ap or Sp, for example, 
depends upon its predominating magnetic characteristics. Other workers would doubtless obtain slightly 
different figures from those quoted here. 
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group for which we have reliable observations was that of April, 1947, which had a 
maximum area of 5400.° 

The areas and positions of sunspots for each day in the year from 1878 to 1936 have 
been published in the Greenwich Photoheliographic Results. Since January, 1927, the 
areas and positions of spots have been published also in the Monthly Weather Review 
from data obtained principally from the Naval Observatory, with the aid of several 
co-operating institutions. 

Since there is a systematic difference between the area of spots measured at Green- 
wich and the area measured at the Naval Observatory, it seemed safer not to combine 
results obtained from the two sources but to compare areas taken only from the same 
series of measurements. Table 1A shows the distribution in area obtained for 3496 spot- 
groups of regular polarity and 115 groups of irregular polarity, classified from 1917 to 
1936, inclusive. The first column contains the ranges into which the spots were grouped; 


TABLE 1A 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF IRREGULAR SPOT-GROUPS OBSERVED WITH THE NUMBER 
EXPECTED FROM DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR SPOT-GROUPS 
1917-1936 INCLUSIVE (GREENWICH) 


Irreg. Irreg. Irreg. Irreg. Irreg. 

Areas (No. | | Obs.— | | cobs. | | (Obs.— | BF | (Obs.— 

Obs.) (2) expec.) | | Expec.) | 6%) | Expec.y | | Expec.) 
100-150....... 8.8 — 2.1 18.2 +1.6| 26.8 
150-200....... 5 5.8 — 1.7 i By I +0.8 17.8 +1.4 24.3 2.1 
200-250....... 1 4.2 — 3.8 8.7 —2.0 12.8 —1.6 17-5 —1.1 
250-300... 28 }-22| | 16 | 
300-350) 1 | — 1.4 4.3 —0.5 6.4 —0.3 8.7 0.0 
350-400....... 0 1.5 — 1.7 32 —1.1 4.7 —0.9 6.4 —0.8 
400-450... | 1 1:2 — 0.4 2.4 +0.2 3,9 +0.3 4.8 +0.4 
450-500....... O | 0 — 1.2 21 —0.7 EA —0.6 4.3 —0.5 
3 | 5.4 — 3.2 | —0.9 16.4 —0.3 22.4 +0.3 

| 


the second, the number of irregular spots observed in each area group; the third, the 
percentage of regular spots in each area group; and the fourth, the difference between 
the number of irregular spots observed in the second column and the number that would 
be expected if the distribution were identical with that of the regular spots. Table 1B 
contains corresponding data for 2138 regular spot-groups and 65 irregular spot-groups, 
recorded from 1937 to 1946, inclusive. 

Both tables show that the number of irregular groups of area 0-50 is significantly 
larger than would be expected if the distribution were similar to that of the regular 
groups, the excess amounting to three times the standard deviation. That irregular 
groups are smaller, on the average, than regular groups may also be shown by successive- 
ly eliminating groups in the ranges 0-50, 50-100, etc., and then comparing the number 
of irregular groups remaining with the number expected, corresponding to the new 
distributions of the regular groups. The results shown in the fifth to tenth columns 
indicate that the percentage of irregular groups is generally greatest among the groups 


of smallest area considered. 
DURATION 


The relative stability of regular and irregular groups was studied by comparing the 
number that endured for 1, 2,3, . . . days up to half a synodic rotation of 13 or 14 days. 


5 Nature, 159, 549, 1947. 
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The length of time that a spot-group is visible depends partly, of course, upon its longi- 
tude when first seen. A group first seen at the east or approaching limb may remain vis- 
ible for 13 or 14 days, whereas a group born near the central meridian cannot be seen for 
more than 6 or 7 days. 

An ideal study would involve dividing the visible solar hemisphere into lunes—say, 
15° of longitude wide—and comparing the duration of groups first seen within the same 
lune. Unfortunately, the limited-number of irregular groups makes such a comparison 


TABLE 1B 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF IRREGULAR SPOT-GROUPS OBSERVED WITH THE NUMBER 
EXPECTED FROM DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR SPOT-GROUPS 
1937-1946 INCLUSIVE (Monthly Weather Review) 


Irreg. Irreg. | Irreg. | Irreg. | Irreg. 
Areas (No pa (Obs. — pe (Obs. — 7 (Obs.— | fn | (Obs. — 
Obs.) Expec.) 0) | Expee.) o) Bxpec.) | | 
150-200....... 2-5 bel —2.1 12.2 | 19.4 78 | 
200-250.......| 7.0 Sat +3.7 << +4.3 13.8 +4.4 19.2 +4.2 
250-300.......} 0.0 | 2.8 | -18| 4.7 | -15| 7.5 | 104 | -1.5 
2.4 +0.4 4.0 | +0.7 6.4 | +0.8 8.9 +0.7 
350-400.......| 0.0 1:3 —1.2 3.2 | —1.0 5.0 | -—1.0 7.0 —1.0 
400-450....... 0.0 —0.8 2.1 | 3.4 —0.6 4.7 —0.7 
450-500....... 1.0 0.0 2.6 +0.2 4.1 +0.2 +0.2 
500. . | 2.0 4.5 —0.9 7.8 —0.5 12:3 —0.3 17.2 —0.5 
| 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF IRREGULAR SPOT-GROUPS OBSERVED WITH NUMBER 
EXPECTED FROM DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR GROUPS 1917-1946 INCLUSIVE 


. Irreg. Irreg Irreg. Irreg. Irreg. 
(No. | | (Obs.— | | (Obs. — (Obs.— | | (Obs. — 

Obs.) Expec.) Expec.) Expec.) Expec.) 
20 — 2.6 — 0.4 19.8 +2.2 25.6 +2.1 
15 12.2 — 7.1 15:3 — 4.9 19.4 —2.5 25.0 —2.5 
19 14.0 — 6.2 — 3.8 22.1 —0.9; 28.9 -—1.0 
i, 14295... 16 10.3 — 2.5 12.8 — 0.6 16.2 +1.4 20.9 +1.4 


impracticable. The durations given in Table 2 are, therefore, for the whole disk, regard- 
less of where a group originated. The first column contains the number of days’ duration 
into which the groups were divided; the second, the number of irregular groups observed 
in each division; the third, the percentage of regular groups observed; and the fourth, the 
difference between the number of irregular groups observed, given in the second column, 
and the number expected on the basis of the regular distribution. For groups of short 
duration the excess of irregular groups observed over the number expected is clearly evi- 
dent. Successive elimination of groups enduring from 1 to 6 days, shown in the fifth to 
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tenth columns, reveals that, in general, there is an excess in the percentage of irregular 
groups in the range of shortest duration. 

Thus, although the results indicate that irregular spot-groups may be of any size up to 
naked-eye visibility and may endure for half a synodic rotation, on the average they 
appear to be slightly smaller and less stable than regular groups. This conclusion differs 
from that announced earlier, which was based on less material, less carefully selected.® 

Long-lived spot-groups.—The relative stability of irregular spot-groups may also be 
studied by listing those that endured for one or more rotations. The results of such a 
comparison are given in Table 3 for the 5634 regular and 180 irregular spot-groups that 
appeared from 1917 to 1946. In compiling a sunspot catalogue it is customary to number 
each spot-group in the order of its appearance, regardless of whether it was seen before or 
not. Thus a spot-group that survives two rotations will be recorded under three dif- 
ferent numbers and will be counted three times in computing the total number of spots 
observed. In Table 3, however, the figures all refer to individual spot-groups; that is, ifa 


TABLE 3 


COMPARATIVE DURATION OF REGULAR AND 
IRREGULAR SPOT-GROUPS 


No. Times No. Reg. | Percentage | No. Irreg. | Percentage 

Obs. Groups Regular Groups Irreg. 
2961 70.2 142 90.5 
1131 26.8 10 6.4 
96 2.3 2 Ls 
5 0.12 0 0.0 
3 0.07 0 0.0 


group survived three rotations, it has been counted only once and has not been included 
among the groups that survived one and two rotations. 

The fact that the percentage of recurrent regular groups is three times the percentage 
of recurrent irregular groups furnishes additional evidence for the greater stability of 
groups of regular polarity. Also, since 12 of the 15 recurrent irregular groups were regular 
in polarity only during a portion of their lifetimes, the superior stability of the regular 
groups is probably even greater than appears from the table. 


INCLINATION 


The inclination of the axis of a spot-group to the solar equator is considered positive if 
the leading spot is the one nearer the equator. Measures by A. H. Joy’ and W. Brunner® 
show that for the majority of spot-groups the inclination is positive and increases with 
increasing latitude. The relationship is poorly defined, so that the points fail to lie along 
a smooth curve even when formed from a large number of means. 


Among the 180 irregular spot-groups were 114 with measurable inclinations. To serve 


as a standard of comparison, I measured the inclinations of 1007 bipolar spot-groups of 
regular polarity taken from the years 1918, 1923-1927 inclusive, 1929, 1930, 1939, and 
1943, which covered periods of maximum, minimum, and intermediate sunspot activity. 
The average inclinations for different latitudes, together with the results obtained by 
Joy and Brunner, are shown in Table 4A. In assessing the results it must be borne in 

® Annual Report Mt. W. Obs., 1945-1946, p. 8. 

7 Hale, Ellerman, Nicholson, and Joy, Mt. W. Contr., No. 165; Ap. J., 49, 153, 1919.. 

* Astr. Mitt. Eidgeniss. Obs., Ziirich, 13, 67, 1930. 
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mind that the leading and following members of many bipolar groups consist of loose 
collections of spots whose center of gravity is difficult to estimate. But, when measuring 
for inclination, one naturally selects bipolar groups whose members are exceptionally 
regular and compact. Owing to the limited number of irregular groups available, how- 
ever, this material was less satisfactory than that used to determine inclinations for the 
regular groups. 

In contrast to the regular groups, the irregular groups show a wider range of inclina- 
tion to the equator and a more erratic increase in inclination with latitude and include 
more groups with negative inclinations (Table 4B). The mean inclination for the 1007 


TABLE 44 
INCLINATION OF AXIS OF BIPOLAR SPOT-GROUPS 


| | 


| RICHARDSON 
LatiTUDE | Joy BRUNNER 

| | Reg Irreg 
10 -14. + 5.9 + 0.7 
15-19. + 9.6 + 0.2 
20 -24. | +87 +99 +94 415.5 
25 -29.. +93 414.4 411.7 + 2.1 
| +10.8 | +19.0 412.4 +16.6 

TABLE 4B 


DISTRIBUTION IN INCLINATION FOR REGULAR AND 


PERCENTAGE 
Regular Irregular 


regular groups is +7°8, with a standard deviation of + 20°2. For 112 irregular groups 
the mean inclination is +2°1, with a standard deviation of +31°6. (Two irregular 
groups with inclinations of 90° were omitted, since their sign is unknown.) The dif- 
ference in the mean of the inclinations is 5°7, with a standard error in the difference of 
+1°1. A difference in the mean of twice its standard error is generally considered sig- 
nificant; and, since in this case the difference is nearly five times its standard error, the 
greater deviation in the inclinations of the irregular groups may be real. On the other 
hand, it may arise entirely from the larger errors in the measurements on the irregular 
groups. 

V. Bjerknes® assumed that sunspots are produced by intersection of the solar surface 
with great subphotospheric vortices which lie nearly parallel to the equator. The position 
of a vortex can be traced by connecting the positive and negative members of spot-groups 


° Mt. W. Contr., No. 312; Ap. J., 64, 93, 1926. 
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in the succession, positive-negative-positive, etc., inserting a hypothetical invisible spot 
of proper polarity whenever a link is missing in the chain. Irregular spot-groups are sup- 
posed to arise from abrupt S-shaped turns in the infinitely flexible vortex tube. On this 
basis, one would expect the axes of irregular groups to be distributed at a wide variety 
of angles to the solar equator instead of being nearly parallel to it, as with regular groups. 


LATITUDE AND FREQUENCY VARIATION 


Investigation of the distribution of regular and irregular spot-groups observed at 
Mount Wilson from 1917 to 1946, inclusive, was based upon the data given in Table 5. 
The spot-groups were carefully sorted with respect to hemisphere and cycle, with care 
being taken to avoid mixing low-latitude groups of an old cycle with the high-latitude 
groups of a new cycle. The first column gives the year; the second column, the phase 6 
at mid-year corresponding to the length of the cycle determined by the interval between 
the appearance of the first and last groups; and the third column the phase @2 at mid- 
year corresponding to the length of the cycle determined by the interval between suc- 
cessive minima as fixed by Ziirich. It is hard to say which method of determining the 
length of the cycle is the better, as both are open to criticism on several points. 

The obvious objection to determining the length of the cycle from the interval between 
the first and last spots is that it depends solely upon two spots, completely disregarding 
the thousands of others that made up the cycle. The first and last spots of a cycle are 
usually small groups of short lifetime that might be easily missed because of cloudy 
weather or poor seeing. Moreover, since we are aware only of spots on the side of the 
sun turned toward the earth, we can never be sure that these really are the first and last 
groups. It should be noticed, also, that this method gives an interval corresponding to 
the duration of one complete solar outburst rather than to the length of a cycle regarded 
as a continuous function from one phase to the next similar phase. 

The principal objection to determining the length of the cycle by the interval between 
successive minima fixed by Ziirich from their relative sunspot numbers is that no dis- 
crimination is made between low-latitude groups of the old cycle and high-latitude groups 
of the new cycle. The minimum is arbitrarily fixed as the lowest point on a thirteen- 
month running chain of relative sunspot numbers regarded as continuous through 
minimum. Thus it is seen that the “length of a sunspot cycle” is a more uncertain quan- 
tity than is perhaps generally realized, the values given depending to a large extent upon 
chance or upon formal definition (see Table 6 and accompanying notes). 

The figures in the fourth, fifth, eighth, and ninth columns of Table 5 are equal to the 
number of spot-groups actually counted at Mount Wilson during a year, multiplied by a 
factor equal to 365 divided by the number of days of observation. Although the number 
of spot-groups counted in an interval is probably not directly proportional to the number 
of days that the sun is observed, it is believed that this reduction should give a closer 
approximation to the true distribution than if it were disregarded. The figures in the 
sixth, seventh, tenth, and eleventh columns were obtained simply by taking the sum of 
the latitudes of the spot-groups observed and dividing them by their total number with- 
out further reduction. 

One of the most characteristic features of the solar cycle is the progressive decrease in 
the average latitude of the spots with phase, known as Spérer’s!” law of latitudes. About 
a year before spots of the old cycle disappear in low latitudes, a few groups of the new 
cycle break out between latitudes 25° and 35°. The zones of activity in both hemispheres 
rapidly widen toward the equator, so that their mean latitude steadily decreases, until 
at maximum it is around +16°, with spots occurring over practically the whole region 
from 0° to 30°. Activity in high latitudes then begins to decline, causing the zones to 
shrink on their outer edge. As minimum approaches, the spots of the waning cycle are 


10 4.N., 96, 23, 1879. 
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TABLE 5 
NUMBER AND MEAN LATITUDE OF SPOT-GROUPS OBSERVED AT MOUNT WILSON 


REGULAR Spot-GRouPsS IRREGULAR Spot-GROUPS 
YEAR 0; 6. No. of Groups | Mean Latitude No. of Groups | Mean Latitude 
| | n. | | N. 
| | 
Cycle 1913-1924 
+0.39 +0.39 | 288 | 27 SS 13°0 | 24°8 
1918..... +0.47 +0.49 | 253 | 273 | 12.2] 14.6] 6.4 | 7.7 13.8) 5.6 
1919... .. +0.56 | +0.59 162 | 199 42.0) 10.3 
+0. 64 +0.69 118 | 104 8.6 
+0.73 +0.79 88 | OO) 4 5.8 
922... ... +0.81 +0.89 50 | 36 | 8.2] 89] 2.4 1.2 8.2 7.5 
1923 +0.90 | +0.99 17 8 | 7.6 
1924..... +0.98 +1.09 3 1 6.0| 4.0! 3.2 | 0.0 2 an 
| Cycle 1922-1935 
OM. .... +0.16 | +0.09 61 2 | 24.5) 26.2) 1.1 | 
1925..... +0.23 +0.19 | 204 131 | 21.1| 21.4) 81 | 4.6 | 26.6] 21.8 
ae +0.31 +0.28 | 209 | 214 19.2} 17.3} 7.0 | 3.5 16.8 31.3 
1927..... +0.39 +0.38 | 213 | 270 | 15.3 | 5.2; 4.7 | 7.5 | Bis) 8 
| +0.47 +0.48 181 | 203 | 12.8) 14.2) 4.5 | 10.1 | 16.2] 12.5 
1929... +0.54 +0.58 188 | 185 | 10.9) 11.4] 2.2 | 4.4 | 14.5] 8.5 
1930... .. +0.62 +0.68 131 103 1.0) 90 | 68 | 99) 10.0 
+0.70 | 40.77 | 111 | 65 12.0 
1932..... | +0.78 +0.87 42 | 45 3.5) | 84 | 
| +0.85 | +0.97 1.2 | 24} 20) 48 
1934 | +0.93 | +1.07 | 12 3 | 4:5) 
41.01 | 41.17 4 1 2.3| 0.0 | 0.0 |. 
Cycle 1933-1945 
1934..... 40.06 | +0.07 18 39 | 23.6] 26.2] 1.1 OM 
40.15 +0.16 111 133 | 24.2] 23.0} 3.4 | 0.0 | 21.0]....... 
1936... .. +0.23 +0.26 | 261 280 | 19.2] 20.4| 4.7 5.9 | 23.5) 21% 
as +0.31 +0.36 | 320 | 285 15.9] 17.3| 4.6 | 2.3 $.21 25 
1938... +0.40 | +0.45 | 341 286 15.5} 15.0} 7.1 | 11.8 15.5 | 20.6 
1939... +0.48 +0.55 | 233 | 260 14.4} 13.5| 6.5 | 6.5 13.8 | 13.6 
1940... .. +0.57 +0.64 197 | 240 12.9! 10.8| 9.7 2.4 13.1 4.5 
1941... +0.65 +0.74 172 137 R71 S51 11.7 
1942... +0.74 +0.84 98 98 10.3} 8.5] 2.1 3.2 9.0 
1943... .. +0.82 +0.93 58 37 8.1 .34-4 24 8.7] 6.5 
+0.99 | +41.12 7 | 80] 5.5] 0.0 5.0 
| 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


REGULAR Spot-GRrouPs | IRREGULAR Spot-GrRoups 


| | 
YEAR 6; 6. No. of Groups Mean Latitude No. of Groups Mean Latitude 
N. Ss. | N. S. N. S. N. S. 
Cycle 1943—— 

| | | | | 


confined mostly within two belts located between 2° and 12° on either side of the equator. 
Thus, when the latitude covered by sunspot activity is plotted against time, the graph for 
a given hemisphere roughly resembles a blunt wedge inclined toward the equator with its 
narrow end in latitude 7°. It seemed possible that, if irregular sunspots originate in some 


unusual way, they may not conform to the pattern reproduced so faithfully each cycle — 


by the regular groups. 
The relation between the mean latitude, Z, and the phase of the cycle, 6, was expressed 
by 
L=A+B6+CO@, (1) 


where @ is 0 at the beginning of the cycle and 1 at the end. The constants A, B, and C, 
obtained by least squares for the two complete cycles 1922-1935 and 1933-1945, are 
given in Table 7. 

Comparison of the change in latitude with phase of the regular and the irregular spot- 
groups reveals some features of interest (Fig. 1). At the beginning of a cycle the irregular 
groups are from 2° to 4° farther from the equator than are the regular groups. But the 
mean latitude of the irregular groups decreases more rapidly than does that of the 
regular groups; hence, when the cycle is about three-quarters over, their distance from 
the equator is nearly the same. The higher latitude of the irregular groups during the 
early portion of the cycle might also be regarded as a difference in phase of the latitude 
variation. From this viewpoint, the irregular groups are about a year behind in phase at 
the beginning of the cycle but gain steadily, until toward the end the phase difference is 
negligible. 

The relation between the number of spot-groups observed in an interval, R, and the 
phase, @, has been expressed by 


R=FO@*e-%, (2) 


an equation of Type ILI in Pearson’s empirical family of curves. Stewart and Panofsky" 
in 1938 found that this equation represents, ‘‘to a good first approximation,” the sixteen 
apparently widely dissimilar hump-shaped cycles from 1755 to 1933; later Stewart 
and Eggleston™ concluded that it was doubtful if the form could be improved. The 


Ap. J., 88, 385, 1938. 2 Ap, J., 91, 72, 1940. 


TABLE 6 
DATA USED TO DETERMINE DURATION OF SOLAR CYCLES 


SERIAL NUMBER | 
Lar. DATE OF OBSERVATION 
Gr. Mt. W. | 
Cycle 1912-1924 
Piret groin”. 20°N. | 1912 Dec. 16-18 (1912.956) 1913.6 
Lastgroup. 9570 2101 7 N. | 1924 Sept. 24-Oct. 5 (1924.730) | 1923.6 
Duration of sunspot pe-, 
Cycle 1922-1935 
First groupf.......... 919d | 1976 31 N. | 1922 June 24 (1922.477) 1923.6 
Last 1092b | 4547 4N. 1935 May 24 (1935 .392) 1933.8 
Duration of sunspot pe- | 
Cycle 1933-1945 
Divst aroun 1071a | 4427 26 N. | 1933 Oct. 10 (1933.773) 1933.8 
7814 8 N. | 1945 Aug. 8 (1945. 600) 1944.2 
| | 4320 days 11.827 years 10.4 years 
| Cycle 1943—— 
First group§.......... | 7579 | 41S. 1943 May 16-19 (1943. 370) | 1944.2 


| | 
* The following sunspot might be considered as the first group of the new cycle: Gr. No. 6974, seen 1911 Dec. 18-19 at +23°. 
t The following sunspot might be considered as the first group of the new cycle: Gr. No. 910a, seen 1921 Oct. 1 at +34°. 
t The following sunspot might be considered as the first group of the new cycle: Gr. No. 1047h, seen 1932 Jan. 15 at +48°. 


§ The following sunspot might be considered as the first group of the new cycle: Mt. W. No. 7614, seen only on 1942 Dec. 20, 
was a small bipolar group in latitude +32°. Its polarities were like those of the cycle supposed to have begun in 1943, but the 
inclination of the members of the group to the equator was so great, about 75°, that its polarities had low weight in the decision 
as to which cycle it belonged. 
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shape of the curve is determined by a and 3, F being merely a scale factor. The curve 
rises rapidly, owing to the quantity 6*; but damping by e~” produces a maximum and 
decline. Features of particular interest in connection with equation (2) are: 


a 
v = Time of maximum = i 
V =Sunspot number at maximum expressed in arbitrary units = “ae 

‘ a+1 
o = Standard deviation = — 
FT (a+1 
M, = Area under the curve or zero moment = —. 


Values of a, b, and log F for regular and irregular spot-groups were calculated by least 
squares from the data in Table 5. The values of these three constants, together with 
TABLE 7 


COMPARISON OF CONSTANTS IN EQUATION L = A + BO + CO? EXPRESSING 
RELATION BETWEEN LATITUDE AND PHASE OF CYCLE 


CONSTANTS 


CYCLE Hem. POLARITY 
| 


Length of Cycle from First to Last Groups 


J Reg. —50.6 24.2 
|” | 32.1 | —32.6 
1922-1935... | 
s J Reg. 32.0 —50.5 24.0 
| (Irreg. 38.6 —66.8 31.0 
| fReg. 26.0 —29.4 9.1 
| (Irreg. 30.2 —48.2 27.0 
1933-1945... .| 
\s J Reg. 29.9 —48.7 25.6 
= | \Irreg. 31.3 —65.5 36.6 
Length of Cycle from Ziirich Minima 
N fReg | 28.9 —43.6 23.3 
\Irreg. | 30.1 —30.0 4.8 
1922-1935... 
S J Reg. | 27.6 — 38.3 18.1 
aa \Irreg. | 32.6 | —44.6 15.0 
| 
N Reg. 27.8 | —35.8 17.0 
Irreg. 28.9 — 36.5 15.2 
1933-1945.... 
Irreg. 27.1 —23.3 
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those of v, V, 7, and Mp» derived from them, are given in Table 8. No obvious relation- 
ships appear among the constants for the frequency distribution, although the fact that 
the standard deviation, ¢, which measures the frequency distribution of the sunspot 
numbers around their mean value, is persistently larger for the irregular groups, may be of 
significance. 

It is noteworthy that the percentage of irregular spot-groups was quite different in the 
two cycles. Thus, although the total area under the curve for the regular groups of cycle 
1933-1945 was 66 per cent larger than that for the cycle 1922-1935, the total area under 
the curve for the irregular groups was the same in both cycles. If we compare the total 
number of regular and irregular groups that appeared in a cycle, including the data for 
the latter half of the cycle 1913-1924, an alternation is indicated in the percentage of 


MIN. ° MAX MIN MAX MIN 


40 —— REGULAR SPOT-GROUPS 
~—- IRREGULAR SPOT-GROUPS 

© N POLARITY 

@ S POLARITY 


1 
1918 1920 i922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 


Fic. 1.—Spot-groups of irregular magnetic polarity observed at Mount Wilson from 1917 to 1946, in- 
clusive. Continuous and broken curves show the change in latitude of regular and irregular groups, re- 
spectively, obtained by least-squares solution from the equation L = A + Bé + C#@. : 


irregular groups of the three successive cycles (Table 9). It will be of interest to see 
whether there is an increase in the percentage of irregular groups in the cycle that began 
in 1943. 


Il, INDIVIDUAL COMPARISONS 


Although several irregular spot-groups have attained naked-eye visibility, they seem 
not to have been examined for the purpose of determining whether they are irregular in 
other respects besides their polarity. 

A spot-group exceptionally well suited for individual study was first seen at Mount 
Wilson on March 24, 1945, at 31° S., 50° E. This happened to be the first irregular spot- 
group of the cycle that began about May, 1943, and is one of the finest examples on our 
records. It survived two rotations as Nos. 7732 and 7739 of the Mount Wilson series and 
was irregular both times. The average area of No. 7732, from March 24, when it was 50° 
east of the central meridian, until April 1, when it was 54° west, was 670. During this 
time the sunspot consisted chiefly of a penumbra inclosing a single large umbra. 
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TABLE 8 
CONSTANTS EXPRESSING RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF SPOT-GROUPS 
AND PHASE OF CYCLE | 
Cycle | Hem.| Pol. |Log F| a b 9 x 100 
. 
| Length of Cycle from First to Last Group 
iN fReg. | 5.57 | 3.54] 10.21 | 0.35 | 256.5 | 0.21 | 121.3) 2.9 
| 4.32 | 3.90] 10.91] 0.36, 7.6/ 0.20} 3.5/ 
1922-1935. ...| ; | 
Lig | [Reg. | 6.40 | 4.35 | 13.35 | 0.33 | 245.6 | 0.17 | 98.2) 3.9 
| | Urreg. | 3.29] 2.45] 8.51/0.29] 8.0/0.22] 3.8f/ 
| (x. | fReg. | 6.64 | 4.25 | 13.32 | 0.32 | 478.0 | 0.17 | 189.4) 20 y 
| (Irreg. | 3.28 | 2.57} 8.18/0.31| 7.4/ 0.23] 3.8 
1933-1945....| ; 
ig | fReg. | 5.70 | 3.24} 10.71 | 0.30 | 407.1 | 0.19 | 175.8) 18 
(> | \Irreg. | 4.18 | 4.10 | 10.11 | 0.41) 6.2/0.22| 3.2/ 
t 
Length of Cycle from Zirich Minima r 
{xy | fReg. | 4.13 | 1.96 | 6.00 0.33 | 210.0 | 0.29 | 127.9 3.0 ( 
| | (Irreg. | 1.94 1.25) 4.25) 0.30} 0.35] 3.8 
1922-1935... .| ; | 
ig. | | 4.89 | 2.73 | 8.64 | 0.32 | 218.8 0.22 | 108.1) 33 
| | | 2.77 | 2:10| 6.73|0.31| 6.2|0.26| 3.6; | 
(x. | (Ree: | 4.99 | 2.93 | 7.93 | 0.37 | 282.3 | 0.25 | 157.3\} 3.9 
Ulrreg. | 2.01 £1.52 | 3.83/ 0.40) 5.5) 0.42] 4.7/ | 
1933-1945.... 
| fReg. | 4.90 | 2.69) 7.93 | 0.34 292.9 | 0.24 | 156.6) | 20 
| | (Irreg. | 3.45 | 3.32} 8.02} 0.41} 5.4/ 0.26] 3.2/ | 
| | | d 
TABLE 9 0 
PERCENTAGE OF IRREGULAR GROUPS BY CYCLES n 
| A 
TotaL No. Groups | 
CYCLE | | Ratio 
Reg Irreg | | A 
1913-1924....... 1923.3 36.3 | 1.89 0.61 S 
1022-1955... 2664.1 82.5 3.10 1.00 
1933-1945....... 3687.3 81.8 | 2:25 0.72 (6) 
p 


+ 
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MAGNETIC FIELD 


The magnetic-field strength in the central umbra of No. 7732 was 3100 gauss, which is 
normal for a spot of this size. The photosphere was examined for invisible spots with the 
nicol prism and quarter-wave plate out to a distance of about ten times the radius of 
No. 7732. No magnetic fields were found strong enough to be detected by this method 
(about 200 gauss). 


WILSON EFFECT 


In November, 1769, A. Wilson"* noticed that, as a round stable spot approached the 
western limb, the umbra appeared to be gradually displaced toward the center of the disk 
with respect to the penumbra. He interpreted the displacement of the umbra to mean 
that spots are shallow depressions in the photosphere, the penumbra forming walls slop- 
ing down to the umbra. Many observations have since been made on the Wilson effect, 
but its nature is still in dispute. P. Chevalier’ found that 88 per cent of the spots which 
he selected for study showed displacements corresponding to an average depth of 1” or 
750 km; but other spots showed displacements toward the limb as if elevated above the 
photosphere. E. Pettit attributes the Wilson effect to a ring of bright faculae surround- 
ing the penumbra at an elevation of 1000-2000 km above the photosphere. 

Spot-group No. 7732 was investigated: for Wilson effect by making tracings of the 
umbra and penumbra, which had been enlarged eight times from direct photographs of 
the sun that were 17 cm in diameter. The contours of the penumbra and the umbra were 
rather irregular when the group was near the meridian but became more nearly sym- 
metrical as it approached the west limb. On March 31 and April 1, when the spot was 
().74 and 0.78 radii, respectively, from the center of the disk, the umbra showed a Wilson 
effect of approximately 1’’. Part of this displacement may have been due to the eccentric 
position of the umbra within the penumbra. Although No. 7732 was not an ideal spot 
for study of the Wilson effect, it was probably about as good as the average selected for 
this purpose. Its appearance when near the limb was certainly not abnormal. 


EVERSHED EFFECT 


If a spot about 30°-50° from the meridian is observed with a radial slit, the lines in the 
spectrum of the penumbra on the side toward the center of the disk will usually show a 
distinct displacement shortward, while lines in the opposite side of the penumbra will 
show a displacement longward."* The effect is readily explained as a Doppler shift due to 
currents flowing outward from the center of the spot parallel to the solar surface. 

C. E. St. John” found that iron lines of Rowland intensity 00-10 show velocities of 
outflow of from 1 to 0.1 km/sec, respectively; lines of intensity 15-40 show no displace- 
ments; and very strong lines such as H2 and K2 of Ca, which originate high in the 
chromosphere, show velocities of inflow amounting to 1.3 km/sec. According to G. 
Abetti,'® the velocities of outflow often vary widely from one spot to another, ranging 
from practically zero to a maximum of 6 km/sec. 

Spectrograms of No. 7732 were taken for the Evershed effect on March 31 and 
April 1 in the third order of the 75-foot spectrograph, where the dispersion is 0.2 A/mm. 
Six iron lines in the region \ 6300 of intensity 3-7 were selected for measurement, to- 
gether with a dozen atmospheric lines of about the same average intensity. Photographs 
of H2 and K2 were taken on April 2 in the first order. 

The displacements of the iron lines, which are readily apparent from inspection of the 
plates, closely resemble those in the diagram of Evershed’s original paper. The displace- 
ment increases from the inner to the outer edge of the penumbra, where it ceases 


'S Phil. Trans. R. Soc., 64, 1, 1774. 16 J. Evershed, M.N., 69, 454, 1909. 


“ Ann. Z6-Sé, 11, 10, 1919. 7 Mt. W. Contr., No. 69; Ap. J., 37, 322, 1913. 
© Annual Report Mt. W. Obs., 1938-1939, p. 12. 18 Atti R. Accad. dei Lincei, Ser. 6, 4, 242, 1926. 
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abruptly. The velocities in the \ 6300 region, corrected for apparent displacements 
shown by the atmospheric lines, are given in Table 10. The plus and minus signs indicate 
motion outward and inward, respectively. The third-order plates gave a much larger 
standard deviation than did those taken in the first order, the increase in scale evidently 
failing to compensate for the much broader and more diffuse appearance of the lines in 
the higher order. The different velocities found on the three days are attributed to dif- 
ferences in seeing rather than to actual changes in the rate of flow. 

The Evershed effect found in No. 7732 agrees about as closely as can reasonably be 
expected with the results obtained by other observers on spots presumably regular in 
polarity. 

HYDROGEN VORTEX 

Spectroheliograms taken in the center of Ha show long filaments around large spot- 
groups, often closely resembling the arrangement of iron filings around a bar magnet or 
the lines of flow in a vortex. If the magnetic field in a spot is due to the rotation of 
charged particles, we should expect to find a relation between magnetic polarity and the 
direction of rotation indicated by the filaments. Investigations by Hale and others'® 
have failed to disclose such a relationship. But if spots are grouped according to hemi- 


TABLE 10 
RADIAL MOTION IN PENUMBRA OF SPOT-GROUP NO. 7732 


Date | Region Order Velocity + Standard Dev. 

1945 March 31....| 2» 6300 16 | 4 +0.92+0.34 km/sec 
April 6300 16 4 3 +0.57+0.18 
April 1....| 23900 12 8 1 +1.18+0.05 
Anil 2....1 322, 82 2 1 —0.83+0.06 


sphere, then 75 per cent show a curvature in the same direction as terrestrial cyclones, 
favoring the view that they are vortices produced by the solar rotation. 

The vortex structure surrounding No. 7732 is clearly revealed on several hydrogen 
spectroheliograms taken with a 7-inch solar image. From experience gained in examining 
spectroheliograms for vortex structure, I considered the pattern formed by the filaments 
to be unusually well marked and definitely counterclockwise in direction. Since deter- 
mination of the direction of rotation is solely a matter of personal judgment rather tiian 
of objective measurement, twelve persons at Mount Wilson were shown the plate cor- 
rectly oriented and asked for their opinion. Eleven thought that the direction of rotation 
shown by the filaments was predominantly counterclockwise, although some were unde- 
cided at first. One thought the direction was clockwise. 

Since No. 7732 was in the southern hemisphere, where the prevailing direction of rota- 
tion is clockwise, it constitutes an exception to the rule. But since about 25 per cent of 
the spot-groups for which the direction of rotation can be determined also fail to obey 
this “law,” little significance can be attached to a single case. Hydrogen spectro- 
heliograms of the other irregular spot-groups were examined, but none showed vortex 
structure sufficiently well marked to determine the direction of rotation. 


LONG-LIVED SPOT-GROUPS WHICH HAVE BEEN RECLASSIFIED MAGNETICALLY 


Although most of the spot-groups studied were irregular in polarity during their entire 
lifetime, some were classified originally as regular and then changed to irregular or vice 


19G. E. Hale, Mt. W. Comm., No. 95; Proc. Nat. Acad., 11, 691, 1925; Nature, 119, 708, 1927; R. S. 
Richardson, Mt. W. Contr., No. 639; Ap. J., 93, 24, 1941. 


(Evershed Effect) 
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versa. Change in classification occurred most often among long-lived groups that endured 
several rotations. Among thirteen groups which were reclassified, eight displayed no char- 
acteristics that seemed especially significant. The process of transformation in the other 
five, however, was along closely similar lines. The general sequence of events in these five 
cases was about as follows: 

Before transformation the spot-group consisted of a single round stable spot, which 
looked as if it would soon diminish and disappear. Instead, there occurred an outburst 
of activity usually in slightly higher latitude and a little to the east of the stable spot. 
Both Greenwich and Mount Wilson regarded these outbursts as a revival of activity in 
the old group, but it is quite possible that they were new groups that appeared in the 
same region as the old one. The activity continued during the next two or three days, the 
new spots eventually developing into a distinct bipolar group, opposite in polarity to the 
classification of the original stable spot. After this brief outburst the spot-group seemed 
to be declining when last seen. 


NOV. 28 NOV. 30 OEC.2 OEC.22 


Fic. 2.—Steps in the transformation of a spot-group from regular to irregular polarity. On November 
24, 1946, group No. 5127 consisted of a unipolar spot of regular polarity. The region became suddenly 
active, and by December ? the spot had become an irregular bipolar group. After a solar rotation, No. 
5127 was observed again ou December 22 as a small bipolar group of regular polarity. 


The behavior of No. 5127 was especially interesting (Fig. 2). When first seen on 
November 23, 1936, this group consisted of a single round spot of regular (positive) polar- 
ity at 16° N., 76° E. Sometime between November 24 and 25 it became active, spots of 
both positive and negative polarity appearing to the north of the single spot. By Novem- 
ber 27, a naked-eye group had developed where four days before only a small spot existed. 
The new group could not be classified jas either regular or irregular; for, although dis- 
tinctly bipolar, the two members were horth and south of each other, so that it was im- 
possible to say which was the leading spot. By November 28 the portion of the group of 
south polarity had definitely become the leader, thus making the group irregular in the 
southern hemisphere for the cycle 1933-1945. Four days later the group consisted of a 
single huge penumbra, elongated paraliel to the equator, in which the preceding and fol- 
lowing umbrae were of south and north polarity, respectively. 

Flares estimated at Mount Wilson to be of intensity 3 were observed in the spot-group 
on November 26 at 17"49™ G.C.T., ard on November 29 at 16508™. A magnetic storm 
began on November 28 at 23"37™5, which continued through November 29. 
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Fe 11 EMISSION LINES IN a HERCULIS AND a SCORPII* 


G. HERZBERG 
Yerkes and McDonald Observatories 
Received September 16, 19-47 


ABSTRACT 


A number of fairly strong emission lines are found in the spectra of a Her and a Sco below 3300 A, 
Most of these are due to Fe 11. They have excitation potentials up to 5.6 volts. 


In a program of investigations of the spectra of late-type stars, spectrograms near the 
limit of atmospheric transmission were obtained of a Bootis, 8 Ursae Minoris, a Scorpii, 
and a Herculis with the 500-mm quartz spectrograph of the McDonald telescope (dis- 
persion 16 A/mm at 3200 A). Somewhat unexpectedly, emission lines were found in the 
spectra of a Her and a Sco in the region 3300-3150 A. Spectrograms of a Boo, a Sco, 
and a Her are reproduced in Figure 1. The emission lines are particularly prominent for 
a Her and are readily recognized as such even without detailed measurement. 

The first column of Table 1 contains the wave lengths of the emission lines measured 
in the spectrum of a Her and corrected for radial velocity, the second column gives esti- 
mated intensities, and the third and following columns give the identifications, multiplet 
designations, and excitation potentials. The numbers in parentheses after the labora- 
tory wave lengths are laboratory intensities as given by C. E. Moore.' A few of the 
weaker lines have not been identified. Most of these are doubtful emission lines (indi- 
cated by ‘‘?” following the observed wave length). With one exception, the identified 
emission lines belong to three Fe 11 multiplets whose excitation energies range from 4.75 
to 5.6 e.-v. The exception is the Fe 1 line \ 3164.3; it belongs to a multiplet of which even 
in the laboratory only one component has been found. This last identification must be 
considered as tentative. 

Both a Her and a Sco have faint companions, of magnitudes 5.4 and 6.5, respectively. 
If these companions had strong emission lines, they might conceivably account for the 
observed spectra in Figure 1. However, during the exposures of a Her the companion 
was clearly separated from the main component, and the spectrograph slit was at right 
angles to the line joining the two components, so that a contamination of the spectrum 
by the component was exceedingly slight, even considering that at 3200 A the compan- 
ion might well be brighter than the main component. Moreover, the spectrum of a Her B 
was kindly taken more recently by D. M. Popper, with the result that no emission 
lines are present. 

The companion of a Sco, because of poor seeing, was not clearly separated from the 
main component when the present exposures were taken. However, its spectrum has 
been studied in some detail by Struve and Swings.’ It was classified as B4n. Moderately 
strong emission lines of [Fe 11] were found in the ordinary photographic region, all of 
very low excitation (about 3 e.-v.). But no emission lines near 3200 A were found. A 
re-examination of Struve and Swings’s plates showed that these emission lines would 
have been visible had they been present with an intensity stronger than the continuous 
spectrum of the star. 

It must therefore be concluded that in both cases—a Her and a Sco—the emission 
lines observed here are due to the main component. It appears that the only emission 


* Contributions from the McDonald Observatory, University of Texas, No. 143. 
1 Multiplet Tables of Astrophysical Interest (Princeton, 1945). 
20. Struve and P. Swings, Ap. J., 92, 316, 1940. 
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lines previously found in these stars are the H and K lines.’ Both stars are typical 
irregular variables. 

It seems probable that the appearance of Fe 11 emission lines requiring fairly high 
excitation in low-temperature stars is due to a corona-like nebulosity surrounding these 
stars. Indeed, if one were to investigate the solar spectrum in the far ultraviolet, where 
the intensity of the continuous spectrum corresponding to the temperature of the photo- 
sphere is negligible, it seems certain that one would find it to consist of coronal emission 
lines of rather high excitation. In stars like a Her the corona would be expected to have 


TABLE 1 
EMISSION LINES IN a HERCULIS 

(Obs.) Int Identification Multiplet 
0 Feu 3161.95(5) a‘P —z‘F° 3/2 5.59 
Fe 11 3163 .09(5) a‘P —z‘F° 5/2 5/2 
2 Fet 3164.31(1) 3 4 6.34 
0 Fe 11 3166. 67(4) a*P—z‘D® 5/2 3/2 5.56 
1 Fe 11 3170. 34(6) a‘P—z‘D® 3/2 1/2 5.58 
3 Fe 11 3183. 12(8) —z‘F° 3/2 5/2 5.57 
1 Fe 3185. 32(5) a‘P —z‘F° 1/2 3/2 5.59 
3 Fe u 3186. 74(11) a*P —z‘D® 3/2 5.56 
2 Fe 11 3192 .92(9) a‘P—z‘D° 5/2 5/2 5.53 
3 Fe 11 3193.81(11) a*P 1/2 1/2 5.58 
4 Fe 1 3196.07(10) a‘P —z'F° 5/2 7/2 
4 Fe 11 3210.45(10) a‘P—z‘D® 1/2 3/2 5.56 
| 4 Feu 3213.31(13) —z‘D® 3/2 5/2 5.53 
4 Fe 3227. 73(13) a‘P—z‘*D® 5/2 5.49 
4 Fe 11 3255.88(8) | | 7/2 7/2 4.77 
3277.35 | 5 Fe 11 3277.35(9) | atD—z'D® 7/2 9/2 4.75 
Fe 3281.27) | | 5/2 5/2 4.80 
| Fe 11 3295.81(6) 3/2 3/2 4.82 

| | | 


a much lower temperature than that of the sun, so that /e u lines (rather than Fe x) 
might become prominent. In addition, on account of the lower temperature of the 
photosphere, the coronal emission becomes visible at longer wave lengths than it would 
for the sun. 


I am indebted to Drs. W. W. Morgan and W. Bidelman for discussions on the subject 
of this paper and to Dr. Morgan for preparing the enlargements. 


Note ADDED IN Proor.—It seems significant that the same Fe m emission lines have recent- 
ly been observed by Merrill‘ in the long-period variables R Leo, R And, and x Cyg. 


3A. H. Joy and W. S. Adams, Pub. A.S.P., 43, 407, 1931. 
*P. W. Merrill, Ap. J., 103, 275, 1946; 105, 360, 1947; 106, 274, 1947. 


SPECTROGRAPHIC OBSERVATIONS OF THE ECLIPSING 
BINARIES OF THE W URSAE MAJORIS TYPE 


AH VIRGINIS AND TZ BOOTIS* 


Y. C. Cuanc! 
McDonald Observatory 
Received September 22, 1947 


ABSTRACT 


A number of spectrograms of each of these eclipsing binaries have been obtained at the McDonald 
Observatory, with a dispersion of 76 A/mm at Hy. The spectral lines of AH Vir break up into components 
at quadrature. The difference in intensity of the components is greatest at phase 0.75 P and is least 
at phase 0.25 P. On the assumption of a circular orbit, it is found from the velocity-curve that y = +10 
km/sec; K, = 105 km/sec; Ky = 250 km/sec. In many respects the spectroscopic behavior of this binary 
bears a close resemblance to that of YY Eri, another eclipsing variable of the W Ursae Majoris type. The 
mass functions are mp, sin’ i = 1.33 and my sin*i = 0.56. It appears to be fairly general that the mass 
ratio as given by K,/K,y differs from unity by an amount greater than can be reconciled with the mass- 
luminosity relation. 

From the light-curve given by Lause, the photometric elements have been derived on the assumption 
of uniform disks and similar ellipsoidal shapes for the components of the binary. It is found that P = 
0.407 day, Ly = 0.65, rp = 0.44, k = 1.67, i = 82°9, y = 0.67. The spectral lines of TZ Boo do not be- 
come double at quadrature. Although the range of variation is about 60 km/sec, there does not seem to 
be any correlation between the radial velocity and phase as calculated from the period of light-varia- 


-tion. The mean velocity is —58 km/sec. 


The star AH Vir was announced as an eclipsing variable of the W Ursae Majoris type 
by Guthnick and Prager.” Both Prager* and Kukarkin‘ derived a period of about 0.339 
day; but Lause® obtained a new period of about 0.407 day. He pointed out that the 
reason why the shorter period had been adopted erroneously by the former workers is 
the fact that 

6P’ = 5P = 2 days , 


where P’ denotes the erroneous period. With further observations he later confirmed his 
own result® and gave the formula for primary minimum: 


Min. = 2425003.495 + 0°4075191E , 
with photographic magnitudes at maxima and minima as follows: 


M,=10"26, M, = 10°30 , 
m, = 1074 , m, = 10758. 


* Contributions from the McDonald Observatory, University of Texas, No. 144. 
1 On leave from the Institute of Astronomy, Academia Sinica, Nanking, China. 
2 Beob.-Zirk., No. 13, p. 32, 1929. 
KL. Veréff. Berlin-Babelsberg, No. 6, p. 36, 1929. 
* Ver. d. Freund. d. Phys. Nishni-Novgorod, No. 11, 1929. 
6 A.N., 254, 376, 1934. 6 [bid., 257, 212, 1935. 
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In the table of eclipsing binaries of the Gaposchkins’ book,’ the light-elements of this 
star are derived with Prager’s period of 0.339 day. The elements are in contradiction 
with the results of our spectrographic observations; therefore, it has been considered 
worth while to compute rough elements with the light-curve and the observations given 
in Lause’s paper.® The quantity 7 was plotted against cos? 6 in order to obtain the value 
of & sin? z and to rectify the curve.* The photometric elements are as follows: 


A, =0%744 A, = 0728 


L, = 0.65 L,; = 0.35 

a, = 0.50 a; = 0.30 

b, = 0.44 b; = 0.26 

c, = 0.40 cy =0.24 

a, =0.95 ag = 0.35 

= 1.67 
i= 82°9 
PHAYE 
i | T a T T T T T T T T 

<= \ \ 
= / e\ \ 
\ \ 
oO \ Je \ 
<=}; 
al! | 
4 
3 FINO: 7 
5 COMPUTED *LIGHT-CURVE 
OF -AH~-VIRGINIZ 


Fic. 1 


The ratio of the surface intensity of the brighter component to the fainter is: 


=0.67 , 


and the eccentricity of the meridian section of the ellipsoidal star is 
e«=0.60. 
Figure 1 shows the computed light-curve in relation to the observations. Both com- 
ponents have a spectral type of KO. 
Variable Stars (“Harvard Obs. Monographs”), p. 77. Ap. J., 36, 64, 1912. 
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The spectrograms were obtained on 103a-O film, with the Cassegrain spectrograph 
attached to the 82-inch reflector, with the f{/2 Schmidt camera and glass prisms used. 
The dispersion is 76 A/mm at Hy. Phases of the spectrograms were computed with the 
epoch and period given by Lause. Near quadrature the spectral lines of both components 
could be measured separately. A set of about ten lines was chosen for radial velocity. 
The results of the measurements reduced to the sun are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
RADIAL VELOCITIES OF AH VIRGINIS 


0 
Vel. of Vel. of 
Date JD 243 a Brighter Comp. | Fainter Comp. 
(Km/Sec) (Km /Sec) 
1947 Mar. 2......... 2246. 899 394 
2247 .881 — 68 +226 
2248. 881 +126 —242 
2252.925 +155 —197 
2252.951 245 +106 —229 
2254. 838 .875 — 70 +203 
: | 2254. 868 .949 \ 
2255.797 .228 +112 — 206 
2255.828 304 +124 — 233 
2255 .933 .562 — 24 
2256.813 731 — 78 +301 
2256. 838 783 —103 +223 
2257.782 .099 + 60 
2257 .904 .399 + 32 
2275.869 .482 + 22 | 
* The spectrograms taken in 1945 were kindly loaned to me by Dr. W. A. Hiltner. spe 
cla 
When the velocities were plotted (Fig. 2), it became evident that the observations tos 
have the run of a sine-curve. Assuming zero eccentricity for the orbit, we may pass the 
velocity-curves through the observations for both components of the binary; from these bri 
curves the following spectroscopic elements were found for AH Vir: an 
ling 
P = 04075191 (Lause) a, sini = 590,000 km 
e = 0.0 (assumed) a; sini = 1,400,000 km bs 
y = +10 km/sec m, sin’ i = 1.33 
K, = 105 km/sec m, sin’ i = 0.56 


Ky = 250 km/sec 


4 
/ 
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Introducing the light-elements determined above, we obtain from the last four expres- 
sions the following values: 


ay = 595,000 km r, = (abc)'4= 876,000 km 
ay = 1,410,000 km ry = (abc) 4 =532,000 km 
m, = 1.360 d, = 0.680 

m; =0.57©0 d =1.270 

a =a,+ a; = 2,005,000 km 


Paradoxically, the brighter and the more massive component is eclipsing the fainter 
one at the primary minimum. In the case of the eclipsing binary, YY Eri, Struve also 
found that the velocity-curve of the more massive component has a maximum at phase 


PHAYE 


~ 


VELGEITY- CURVE OF AH VIRGINIM 
Fic. 2 


0.25 P, and not a minimum.* We may therefore conclude that the fainter component has 
the greater surface brightness. 

The spectral lines are broadened on account of the rapid rotation. In Figure 3 the 
spectrum of a Boo, (which is KO according to the Henry Draper Catalogue and is re- 
classified as K2 in Morgan, Keenan, and Kellman’s Aélas of Stellar Spectra) is shown, 
together with that of AH Vir. The broadening is at once evident upon inspection. On 
the assumption of spherical shape for the stars, calculation shows that lines due to the 
brighter component should have a width corresponding to a Doppler shift of 312 km/sec 
and that the fainter component should have a width corresponding to 190 km/sec. The 
line-widths in the spectrograms seem to be of this order of magnitude. 

The spectral lines become double when the components of AH Vir are at quadrature. 
The relative intensity of the components varies in a way that cannot be readily ex- 
plained. The intensities are very similar at phases near 0.25 P, while the difference in 
intensities is greatest at phase 0.75 P. This variation is most striking for the strong line 


Ap. J., 105, 92, 1947. 
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\ 4045, which does not have faint lines in its near neighborhood. Perhaps the nearest 
line is \ 4041 but it is probably too faint and a little too far to the violet to be effective 
in forming a blend. The phases of the spectrograms and the components due to the 
brighter and fainter stars are marked in Figure 3. The line \ 4227 also shows this varia- 
tion in the relative intensity of the components. Several possible mechanisms to account 
for this phenomenon have been suggested by Struve in his discussion of a Vir.'° From 
the observations plotted in Figure 1, the maximum at phase 0.25 P is higher than that 
at phase 0.75 P. This fact, as well as the difference in intensity of the spectral compo- 


TABLE 2 
RADIAL VELOCITIES OF TZ BOOTIS 


| Heliocentric Velocity 
Date JD 243 Phase | (Km/Sec) 

2254.949 | — 75 

2254 .993 .405 77 
2256.929 .920 | — 31 

2256.975 .075 —114 
2258.879 .482 | — 73 

2258.915 | .603 | — 44 

2258 .955 .738 | — 39 
2263. 849 .207 — 76 
2263 .923 .456 | — 78 

2263 .960 581 | 63 
2263 .997 .705 — 57 

2264.866 .629 — 104 

2264.938 .872 | — 95 

2265.891 .079 — 91 

2268 . 837 .993 — 46 

2268 .879 .134 — 33 

2268 .922 .279 — 29 

2269. 827 .324 | — 52 
2269. 870 .4609 — 51 

ane, 2269 .911 .607 — 21 

2269 .952 — 74 

2270. 885 884 — 30 
2276.835 .907 — 78 

2284. 850 - 0.879 — 52 


nents, may be explained qualitatively by assuming a brighter advancing hemisphere for 
the fainter star of the eclipsing system. 

When the spectral lines of both components can be observed at the same time, it is 
obvious that the ratio of the brightnesses of the components does not differ very much 
from unity. But, using the masses as obtained here and applying the mass-luminosity 
relation as empirically determined by Kuiper," we find that the components should dif- 
fer by at least 3 mag., or sixteen times, in brightness. This result is in contradiction to the 
spectrographic and photometric observations. It probably means that the mass-luminos 
ity relation breaks down when dealing with the close components of binaries of the 
W UMa type. 


10 Ap. J., 80, 365, 1934. "Ap. J., 88, 489, 1938. 
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The star TZ Boo was found to be an eclipsing binary of W UMa type by Guthnick 
and Prager” in 1926. They later obtained a light-curve and gave the following elements:"* 


Min. = 2424609.241+0°729716E 


M, = M, 10"'6 
m,=1171 
Ms. = 11705 


The observations made near the time of discovery may be represented equally well by 
P’ = 0425865 and P = 0429716, where P’ and P are related by 


| Observations made in 1927 confirmed the period P = 0429716. Prager considered it 
possible that this star might be a variable of the RR Lyr type. The true period would 
then be only half the value given here.'*. 

Twenty-nine spectrograms were obtained with the same instrument and the same 
dispersion as in the case of AH Vir. The spectral type is K. The lines do not appear to 
become double at quadrature. Table 2 gives the results of radial-velocity determinations. 

No correlation could be found between phase and velocity when the data were plotted; 
and the other period, P’, does not improve the result. An average value of —58 km/sec 
may perhaps be considered as the velocity of the center of mass of the system. 


It is a great pleasure to acknowledge here my indebtedness to Professor Struve for 
the use of the McDonald and Yerkes equipment, for his suggestion of the problem, and 
for his constant interest and encouragement during the progress of the work. 


2 4.N., 228, 331, 1926. 
19 Kl. Veriff. Berlin-Babelsburg, No. 4, p. 8, 1927. 4 Geschichte und Literatur (Berlin, 1934). 
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NOTES 


AN EXTENSION OF THE INTERSTELLAR ABSORPTION-CURVE* 


In order to extend the previous study! of the variation of interstellar absorption with 
wave length beyond the former limit of 1.03 4, the infrared radiation of four space- 
reddened stars has been measured with a lead sulphide photoconductive cell at the focus 
of the 100-inch telescope. The cell was very generously furnished by R. J. Cashman, of 
Northwestern University, to whom the writer is indebted for much helpful advice. The 


+ CORNING 2600 


08 L2 20 24. 


Fic. 1.—Response of the lead sulphide cell through the filters used to an equal-energy source, assum- 
ing 5 mm of precipitable water in the atmosphere. The gap in the /2 band is caused by the Q-band of 
water vapor. 


amplifier uses a synchronous de 'ector, which, though worked out independently, is quite 
similar to that described by Palevsky, Swank, and Grenchik.? It has the advantage of 
strict linearity in the vicinity of the zero and also the advantage of being phase-sensitive, 
so that sources emitting less infrared than the chopper vanes give a negative response. 
Details will be published elsewhere. 

Suitable filters isolated two spectral regions, as shown in Figure 1. The computed 
effective wave lengths are 0.90 u (1.11 uw") and 2.1 u (0.48 wo!); these are designated /; 
and Js, respectively. The isolation of the 7; band was made possible by an organic-dye 


* Report based on observations made at the Mount Wilson Observatory, August, 1947. 
1 Stebbins and Whitford, Ap. J., 98, 20, 1943; 102, 318, 1945; Mt. W. Contr., Nos. 680 and 712. 
* Rev. Sci. Inst., 18, 298, 1947. 
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film,’ furnished through the courtesy of E. R. Blout, of the Polaroid Corporation. The 
effective wave length of the bands depends not only on cell response and filter trans- 
mission (both measured by the writer) but, in addition, on the water-vapor bands of 
the atmosphere. These play a large role in defining the edges of the J; band. Fortunately, 
as first pointed out by C. L. Pekeris,* there is a curve-of-growth effect which makes the 
total absorption of these bands not very sensitive to water mass. A layer of 5 mm of 
precipitable water was adopted as the average of the conditions on the nights in ques- 
tion. Since the measures were differential between stars not too far apart in the sky, 
variations in water absorption will tend to cancel out if the effective wave length is not 
changed. Calculations with various assumed amounts of water vapor show that such is 


S indeed the case. 
i =. The six stars observed are listed in Table 1. The new measures with lead sulphide give 
for each star the relative intensity through the two filters, expressed as a color index, 
TABLE 1 
STARS OBSERVED WITH LEAD SULPHIDE 
HD Name Mag. Spectrum V-I 
¢ Per 2.91 cB1 —1™57 
Per 2.96 B2 —2.47 
9Cep | 4.78 cB2 —1.06 
a Per 1.90 cF4 —0.49 
44 Cyg 6.30 cF5 +1.06 
TABLE 2 
REDUCTION OF LEAD SULPHIDE OBSERVATIONS 
| Interpo- Devia- 
Stars Compared (V—I) lated TI: Reduced | tion from 
eviations Is h-1 
Per— Per. .. 0"90 +0. 23 | + 0"05 —0"43 —0.66 —0.14; +0.21 
9Cep—ePer....) 1.43 | + .34:/ + .05 | — 69] 1.03] — .12] + .23 
55 Cyg—ePer....| 1.83 + .71 | + .00+ .05 -1.0| + @ 
44 Cyg—a Per. 1.55 | +0.62; +0.02+0.02 —0.73 | —1.35 —0.29 | +0.06 
f I, — Iz. Then reddened and unreddened stars are compared, to get an infrared color 
difference, A(J; — Iz). The observed values are shown in the third column of Table 2. 
Each is the mean of observations on two nights, except for 9 Cephei, for which three 
e nights were combined. The fourth column gives the average deviations for the reddened 
if and the unreddened stars, respectively. In order to use these data to extend the inter- 
x stellar reddening-curve, they must be fitted onto the existing difference-curve defined 
> for each pair of stars by the six-color observations.! This is done by a linear interpolation 
between the R and J points, and the results are shown in the fifth column. The J; point 
d at 1.114-' comes at just a third of the distance from /(0.97 w-') to R(1.374—). Then the 
fi nfrared color difference, A(J; — I) defines a new point, J2, at 0.48 uw" (sixth col.) about: 
e halfway between the previous limit and \~! = 0 (infinite wave length). For inter- 


comparison the results for the four pairs of stars are reduced in the seventh column to 


3 Blout, Amon, Shepherd, Thomas, West, and Land, J. Opt. Sci. Amer., 36, 40, 1946; see esp. Fig. 8. 
tAp. J., 79, 441, 1934. 
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a common basis of a color excess of (V — J) = 1™00.° The eighth column gives the de- 
parture of the reduced J, points from a straight-line \~! law fitted at the V and J points. 

There is room for an extension of the absorption-curve to the ultraviolet between the 
U point at 0.353 u (2.83 uw") and the ozone limit at about 0.295 uw. Dr. Stebbins has very 
kindly permitted the inclusion in this report of an observation of the pair ¢ and e Persei 
taken by him in 1941, with the six-color photometer and a silver filter. The measured 
transmission agreed with that found by E. Pettit® for this type of film in showing a sharp 
maximum at 0.320 yw (3.12 w-'); this was adopted as the effective wave length. Table 3 
shows the complete absorption-curve for this pair of stars reduced to the baseline 
V — I = 1™00. In it are combined the six-color data (revised very slightly, following 
additional unpublished measures), the 1941 measures through the silver filter, and the 
new infrared result at 2.1 yu. 

The mean curve for all four pairs of stars is shown in Figure 2. While the scatter of the 
/, points is considerable, all stars show an S-shaped curve of the type predicted theo- 
retically by Oort and van de Hulst.”? The mean of the /2 points is 0™14 + 0.04 (p.e.) 
fainter than would be predicted from a strict \~! relation passing through the V and J 
points. A point 0"22 below the straight line would lie on the theoretical curve. 


TABLE 3 
INTERSTELLAR ABSORPTION FROM ¢ AND ¢€ PERSEI 


| 
Filter s | U | V | B | G | R I Is 
hig?) ....... 3.12 | 2.83 | 2.37 | 2.05 | 1.75 | 1.39 0.97 0.48 
+1.30 1.18 | 1.00 0.81 0.64 0.35 0.00 —0.14 


The results here reported are preliminary and need to be strengthened by further 
observations. In all the measurements at 2.1 uw, except those of a Persei and ¢ Persei, the 


signal-to-noise ratio was uncomfortably small. It is hoped that improvements in the. 


lead sulphide cell will permit higher accuracy and will bring into the range of observa- 
tion several B stars with about twice the color excess of those thus far attempted. The 
B stars are, of course, intrinsically very weak in the infrared. Possibly, additional favor- 
able cases of reddened stars of later type can be found, but measures on a few calibration 


stars indicate that the cool supergiants seem to be ruled out by an intrinsic weakness in . 


the infrared, which is quite sensitive to spectral type. 

The present observations, while of limited accuracy, show a trend which warrants 
the following conclusions: 

1. The type of size-distribution function postulated by Oort and van de Hulst, show- 
ing a rapid decline in the number of particles with radius larger than a certain critical 
value, is confirmed. 

2. As pointed out by J. L. Greenstein,® only dielectric particles can show the transi- 
tion toward Rayleigh (A~‘) scattering indicated by the reverse curvature in the infrared. 
The observations argue, then, for dielectric rather than for metallic particles. 

3. The total absorption of reddened stars in the visible and photographic regions has 


5 The J point is arbitrarily assigned the value 0™00, and V point +1™00. In the previous discussion 
(cf. n. 1) of reddened B stars a reduced baseline, U — J = 1™00, was used. Greenstein (n. 8) re-examined 
the data with a baseline V — J = 1™00, in order to eliminate any doubts about the effect of Balmer 
absorption on the U point but found the conclusions unchanged. The V — J baseline is adopted here to 
permit inclusion of reddened stars of later type in which Balmer absorption is stronger and more variable. 


Ap. J., 66, 43, 1927; Mt. W. Contr., No. 336. 
7 B.A.N., 10, 187, 1946. S Ap. J., 104, 403, 1946, 
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a value compatible with stellar-density arguments rather than the inadmissibly high 
value derived* by extrapolation of the previously existing curve. The wave lengths of 
the C; filters used in the original survey® of B stars are shown in Figure 2. A straight line 
through these points cuts the vertical axis, \~' = 0, close to the probable extrapolated 
intersection of the observed curve. The ratios between total absorption and color 
excess, Apg/E; = 9 and Ayjs/E; = 7, previously derived® on the assumption of a \~ 
law, therefore appear to be fairly close to the correct values, after all. In view of the 
remaining uncertainties, they may be allowed to stand for the present. 

4. A reverse curvature in the infrared makes the residual absorption at 24 an even 
smaller fraction of the total absorption in the visible or photographic regions than that 


03 04 05 A 07 Ke) 20 40 u 


30 20 10 uc 


Fic. 2.—Mean interstellar absorption-curve from four pairs of stars, reduced to V — J = 1700. 
Filled circles are six-color observations; small open circles are individual lead sulphide observations, with 
large open circles showing the mean; and the cross is the silver-filter observation on one pair only. The 
triangles show the baseline of the C; colors. 


predicted by a \~ law.!° The hope that infrared surveys may show objects previously 
hidden by the dust clouds is therefore strengthened. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. I. S. Bowen and the staff of the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory for the facilities extended. This research was supported in part by the 
Research Committee of the Graduate School, from funds supplied by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 

A. E. WHITFORD 
WASHBURN OBSERVATORY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
November 1947 


* Stebbins, Huffer, and Whitford, A p. J., 90, 209, 1939; 91, 20, 1940; Mt. W. Contr., Nos. 617 and 621. 
Stebbins and Whitford, Ap. J., 106, 235, 1947; Mt. W. Contr., No. 734. 
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106 NOTES 


NOVAE AND PLANETARY NEBULAE 


The close correspondence between the spectra of planetary nebulae and the spectra of 
novae in the nebular stage, as well as the apparent similarity of planetary nebulae to the 
shells expanding about novae during a certain interval after the outburst, have led to 
the suggestion that planetary nebulae are the final products of novae outbursts. Since 
such an assumption has been accepted by some authors as an established basis for the- 
oretical speculations, it seems necessary to emphasize that the merely descriptive simi- 
larity is deceptive. Actually, two strong arguments contradict the assumption of an 
evolutionary connection between the outburst of an ordinary nova and the formation 
of a planetary nebula. 

1. The velocity of expansion of planetary nebulae is of the order of 20 km/sec with 
moderate dispersion, the maximum velocity observed being 55 km/sec for NGC 2392. 
The velocity of expansion of nova shells is of the order of 1000 km/sec, ranging from 
about 300 to 1700 km/sec. Since velocities in this range are observable even with low 
dispersion, it is certain that such velocities do not occur in planetary nebulae. The Crab 
nebula, which has sometimes been considered a planetary, shows a high velocity of 
expansion; but it is actually the remnant of a supernova, differing markedly in appear- 
ance and behavior from a typical planetary. 

Different lines in the spectrum of a planetary nebula show different velocities of ex- 
pansion. The highest velocities are found for the lines of lowest ionization, which appear 
on the outside of the nebula. This contradicts the assumption that planetary nebulae are 
nova shells slowed down by interaction with the interstellar medium. The separation of 
the velocity ranges for novae and for planetary nebulae creates an additional difficulty 
for such an assumption. 

2. The linear diameters of typical bright planetary nebulae are of the order of 0.1 
parsecs. The electron densities, and therefore the densities of protons, are of the order of 
5.10~3 cm~3, The mass contained in a planetary nebula exclusive of the stellar nucleus 
is thus of the order of 0.1 solar masses, while the mass of most nova shells is of the order of 
10-4 solar masses. This difference in mass is very obvious from the fact that most nova 
shells fade out when they attain an apparent diameter of a few seconds of arc, while 
many planetaries have apparent diameters larger than a minute of arc. The difference 
in velocity, together with the difference in mass, is responsible for the very obvious dif- 
ference in lifetime; with few exceptions, nova shells fade out in about 20 years, while 
planetary nebulae are apparently permanent objects with a lifetime of the order of 30,000 
years. 

Although the ejection of a planetary nebula and the outburst of a nova are distinctly 
different phenomena, they belong, nevertheless, in the same class of events, the kinetic 
energy of a planetary nebula being of the same order as that of a nova shell. But, beyond 
the fact that both processes are the results of instabilities of possibly similar orders of 
magnitude, no direct relationship seems to exist. 

R. MINKOWSKI 


Mount WILSON OBSERVATORY 
December 1947 


THE PARALLAX OF SS CYGNI 


A series of parallax plates of SS Cygni was started by J. Titus in 1940 with the 40-inch 
Yerkes refractor. On each observing night the star was reduced to its minimum magni- 
tude (12) by means of a sector with a variable opening. The series was completed in 
July, 1947. Twenty stars in the field were measured for differential proper motion over 
the seven years’ interval. From these, three comparison stars, showing small peculiar 
motions and with magnitudes between 11.5 and 12.0, were chosen. 
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The relative parallax of SS Cygni was found to be +07030 + 07007 (p.e.), which 
gives an absolute parallax of 07032. The value for the proper motion was 07115 + 07002 
(p.e.), with a position angle of 69°. 

In order to check on possible systematic errors in the derived parallax, an 11.5-mag. 
star, 100” preceding and 67” south of SS Cygni, was measured simultaneously. The 
parallax of this star relative to the same comparison stars was found to be —07002 + 
0006 (p.e.). 

The parallax of SS Cygni determined here contradicts the value of —07012 + 07008 
(p.e.) derived by van Maanen! with the 60-inch Mount Wilson reflector, but it is in close 
agreement with a parallax of 07038 suggested by Parenago and Kukarkin? from a discus- 
sion of the proper motion. 

The present parallax gives an absolute magnitude for SS Cygni of 9.5 at minimum or 
normal light, with periodic increases to an absolute magnitude of 5.7 at maximum. Since 
the spectrum has been classified as dGS or later at minimum by C. T. Elvey and H. W. 
Babcock from the distribution of intensity in the continuous spectrum,’ the star is sev- 
eral magnitudes below the main sequence. 

K. AA. STRAND 
YERKES OBSERVATORY 
DEARBORN OBSERVATORY 
December 5, 1947 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE ‘“METALLIC-LINE” STARS 


The group of A stars whose spectra indicate conspicuous differences from the normal 
are difficult to describe and, unless the descriptions and distinctions are made with the 
greatest care, there is danger of not separating the various kinds of peculiarities. This is 
particularly true in the case of the so-called “‘metallic-line”’ stars, and it is important to 
define this class as precisely as possible. Work leading toward a catalogue of metallic-line 
stars is now in progress at Yerkes, and the following description of the class and list of 
standard members is intended to aid in the segregation of this interesting group. 

The criteria distinguishing the metallic-line stars are: (1) The K line is considerably 
weaker than would be expected for the average metallic-line type. (2) There is no possibil- 
ity of explaining the spectrum in terms of one or two normal stars; the metallic lines near 
K indicate a type as late as do the features farther toward the red. In the spectroscopic 
binaries in the group it has been found that the K line and other lines have the same 
velocity. (3) The metallic-line stars show no obvious similarity to recognized ‘“shell- 
spectrum”’ types and are readily distinguishable from the“‘silicon’”’-“‘strontium’’-‘‘euro- 
pium”’ groups.' In these latter groups the lines of one or several of a small number of ele- 
ments (Mn u, Siu, Eu u, Cru, Sr 1, and an unidentified group of lines) are strikingly 
strong compared with the spectra of normal stars. The K line also tends to be weak in 
some of the “‘manganese,”’ “‘silicon,” and ‘‘europium”’ stars. 

Table 1 lists data concerning 13 of the bright metallic-line stars which have been in 
use as standards. Owing to the spurious absolute-magnitude effect in these spectra and 
the weakness of Ca 1 4226, some of the later metallic-line stars match either ¢ Leo (FO 
II-III) or a CMi (F5 IV) almost equally well; this is indicated in the table by F5 IV = 
FO II-III. A similar effect is also present for some of the other stars in the table. 


1 Ap. J., 87, 424, 1938. 
? Verdnderliche Sterne, 4, 249, 1934. 3Ap. J., 97, 412, 1943. 
1 W. W. Morgan, Ap. J., 73, 104, 1931; 74, 24, 1931; 75, 46, 1932; 77, 77, 330, 1933; Morgan, Keenan, 


= aan, An Allas of Stellar Spectra (Chicago, 1943), pp. 17-20; and Armin J. Deutsch, Ap. J., 105, 
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From the objects listed, the following facts are evident: (1) The K-line type ranges 
from A1 to A6 on the Yerkes Aélas system. (2) The hydrogen-line type ranges from A5 
to F2, with some correlation between this and the K-line type. (3) The metallic-line type 
ranges from A5 to F6. No strong correlation exists between this type and the K-line type; 
that which is present is partly due to the method of selection. (4) The absolute magni- 
tudes of the eight stars in the table for which accurate values are available range from 
+2.0 to +3.0; the absolute magnitudes of the cluster members are from Smart’s papers 
on the Hyades and Ursa Major clusters.” (5) Six of the thirteen stars are spectroscopic 
binaries with orbits, and others may be binary in nature. The percentage of binaries is 


TABLE 1 
STANDARD METALLIC-LINE STARS 


a 6 
(1900) (1900) 


7628™2 | +32° 6'| 2. ! 5 
417.7 | +16 33 | 5. F51V= 
+55 27 | 3. A7 

+11 31 | S. ! 1 FOIV 
+9 42| 5. ! ! F21V 
+52 0| 4.5 | FS 1V=FO II-III 
+37 30 
+13 50 
+21 24 
+78 10 
+63 55 | 4. 
—16 35 | 2. F5 IV=F6 II- 2.5: | 

+ 8 13 |(5. F6IV 


NRF OCU 


¢ UMa (ft)..... 
HR 1519 (Tau). 


— 


Noe 


+ 


2 
1 


* Observed range in velocity. 
t Magnitude corrected 0.4 mag. for secondary. t Period may be near 1 day ? 


TABLE 2 


| | 
| | | Metallic-| | 
<-Li Normal || H-Line | Normal feta Normal | 
Star Ei | | Ey Line 
C1 || Type | C1 

|| Type 


¢ UMa (ft). 06 —0.06| A8 | +0.08| —0. 02| AT +0.06 0.00 
— (06 + .18]| FO | + + .03]| FSIV t — .06 
+ .03} + .11)) F2 | + + .01|| FSIV — .04 
+0.03 +0.13 FO | +0.09 40.07) Fol 23| —0.07 
| 


very high in the group, inasmuch as, for all stars brighter than 5.0 mag., both in the 
classes AO-FO and FO-FS, only about one star in ten has a spectroscopic orbit. 

Colors on the C; scale for four of the metallic-line stars listed in Table 1 are given in 
Table 2, together with the spectral classification according to the K line of Cau, the 
hydrogen lines, and the metallic lines, the normal color, and the apparent color excess. 
The colors were obtained by Stebbins, Huffer, and Whitford and were reduced to the 
C; scale by Stebbins. 

From Table 2 it is clear that the K-line types do not indicate the relative color tem- 
peratures of the stars but introduce a systematic spurious reddening of +0.14 mag. 


2 99, 168, 441, 1938-1939. 
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There is apparently little choice between the type from the metallic lines and that from 
the hydrogen lines; the indeterminateness in the metallic-line type, depending on the 
luminosity of the comparison star, complicates the problem of assigning normal colors for 
these objects. It may be that a similarity to earlier-type giant stars is indicated by the 
colors as well as by the general line spectrum, in spite of the low absolute magnitudes of 
the metallic-line group; it is definite, however, that the metallic-line stars behave like 
F stars as far as their colors are concerned. 

The six-color observations of Stebbins and Whitford for the two metallic-line stars, 
NPS 4 and ¢ Lyr A, were discussed by Morgan and Bidelman.* The range between the 
K-line types and metallic-line types for these two stars is not so extreme as for some of 
the objects listed in Table 1. 

Since the intrinsic colors correspond to class F and the absolute magnitudes are similar 
to main-sequence objects of early F type, the standard metallic-line stars are of about 
the same size as the main-sequence F stars. The rotational velocities of the metallic-line 
group are lower than the average for A stars; they may be fairly normal for classes 
F2-FS. 

Nancy G. RoMAN 
W. W. MorcGan 
OLIN J. EGGEN 


YERKES AND WASHBURN OBSERVATORIES 
November 1, 1947 


THE HIGHER MEMBERS OF THE (2*P°—n*D) SERIES OF Het 
IN THE SPECTRUM OF 55 CYGNI 


The higher members of the diffuse triplets of He1 in the B3 supergiant, 55 Cygni, 


were previously measured as far as \ 3465.89 (2*P°—17°D).! A new spectrogram, of 
better quality, was obtained on Process emulsion, with the Cassegrain quartz spectro- 
graph of the McDonald Observatory, giving a linear dispersion of 27 A/mm at A 3500. 
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Fic. 1.—Profiles of He 1 lines in 55 Cygni 


The date was July 12, 1947, 8837" U.T. On this spectrogram the He I series can be seen 
as far as \ 3450.22 (23P°—21°D), beyond which the higher members are blended with 


Ap. J., 104, 245, 1946. 1 Ap. J., 90, 721, 1939. 
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the strong line He 1 (2'S—6'P°) 3447.59.* Since the higher members of the diffuse He1 
series must become hydrogenic in character andisince the total intensities of these lines 
are moderate, the question arises as to whether tHe effect of Stark broadening (or of colli- 
sional broadening) might not be noticeable for these higher members. A suspicion that 
this might be the case has already been mentioned in a previous article.* The highest 
members of the He I series which are strong encyigh to be measured and which are not 
complicated by blends or by overlapping of wings‘are Nos. 15 and 16. The average profile 
of these two lines is shown in Figure I, ’. For comparison, Figure I, a, gives the average 
profiles of Nos. 8 and 9.‘ Finally, in Figure I, c, we have compressed the profile of Nos, 8 
and 9 to give the same central depths as Figure I, 6. We see that the two profiles are not 
alike: that of the higher members is less peaked than that of the lower members. This 
suggests that broadening by electrical fields is not entirely negligible, even for an early- 
type supergiant. Unsdld® has shown that for a hydrogenic atom the absorption coefficient 
is approximately 
3/2 

a =const. f (Ady 
In the extreme wings, where AX > Ado, the absorption coefficient is independent of the 
principal quantum number », because f ~ 1/n’ and Ado ~ n®. Hence the profiles become 
flatter as we go to higher values of m, but they do not become appreciably broader. 


O. STRUVE 
H. Cuun 


YERKES OBSERVATORY 
December 13, 1947 


ASTROPHYSICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE PROBABILITY 
OF A NUCLEAR REACTION 


It was generally supposed that the reaction 
H'+ H'= D?+ et (1) 


was not allowed, on account of the difficulty which seemed to arise for the theory of 
energy production by white dwarfs. The discussion of 8 reactions by Konopinsky! would 
indicate that the reaction is an allowed one, though Oppenheimer’? had suggested a rather 
improbable way to escape the difficulty. The present author had also adopted this view. 
Nevertheless, it seems that no astrophysical evidence has yet been found for or against 
this assumption. We shall show that, if we suppose reaction (1) to be allowed, it does not 
introduce any contradiction with the theory of white dwarfs. 

I have shown* that on account of the high gravitational field of white dwarfs, hydrogen 
is almost perfectly separated from the other elements and is ‘‘floating” in a shell sur- 
rounding a core of heavy elements. The energy production can occur in only two ways: 
(1) in the mixed layer, where hydrogen and heavy elements are mixed, the reaction with 


2 The same number of lines was measured in P Cygni (Ap. J., 90, 735, 1939), 


§ Unsdld and Struve, Ap. J., 91, 366, 1940. 


4 These profiles have not been corrected for instrumental broadening, but the correction is compat 
atively small. 


5 Zs. f. Phys., 59, 366, 1929. 2 Phys. Rev., 51, 908, 1941. 
1 Rev. Mod. Phys., 15, 209, 1943. 3 Ann. d’ap., 8, 143, 1945. 
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carbon and nitrogen, or (2) reaction (1) in the hydrogen shell. The energy production 
by reaction (1) was given, per gram, by Bethe and Critchfield‘ and is 


(2) 
with 
33.8 


= Te (T in million degrees) . (3) 


T 


On account of the very rapid decrease of the energy production with the decrease of 
temperature, we may suppose a radiative equilibrium with shel] source even when we 
consider reaction (1). When the hydrogen layer is very thin, this shell is a very thin one 
and is at the surface of the mixed layer. 

We are considering very thin hydrogen layers, their maximum thickness being given 
by the following relation® 


| a) 
where R, L, and M are given in solar units. This condition implies that degeneracy 
appears inside the mixed layer. 

In this hydrogen layer the temperature is given as a function of the depth, by 


M AR 
RR 


and the density by 


p = —1/29915/4 Fy" 2 


From equations (2), (3), (5), and (6) it is possible to obtain the energy production due to 
reaction (1). We get the following result: 


41/12 
= 102-9 4 | (7) 


If we try to determine from this equation the thickness, AR/R, of the hydrogen layer 
for different white dwarfs, we must obtain a result in agreement with equation (4), and 
the energy production by the carbon cycle must be smaller. 

In the case of o2 Eridani B, no special difficulty arises. We get the following results: 


Limiting value of AR/R:0.255. Energy production by carbon cycle to energy production 
of the star: 


It does not seem that any difficulty shows up for other stars, especially for the difficult 
one, van Maanen 2. It would therefore seem that no astrophysical difficulties arise if 
reaction (1) were an allowed one. 


= 10-41-40, 


‘Phys. Rev. 54, 248, 862 (L), 1938. 5 Schatzman, op. cit., eq. (187). 
E. SCHATZMAN 


INSTITUT D’ ASTROPHYSIQUE 
PARIS, FRANCE 
December 1947 
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REVIEWS 


Time, Knowledge, and the Nebulae. By MARTIN JOHNSON. New York: Dover Press, 1947. Pp. 189, 
2.75. 


The purpose of this little book is to give a survey of the way in which the concept of time 
appears in various current philosophic and scientific theories and, in particular, its position in 
the theories of the “expanding universe.” It would be beyond the capacities of the reviewer to 
attempt a critical evaluation or summary of the author’s treatment of the various philosophical 
speculations about the nature of time; and it must suffice to say that he has found it to be a very 
interesting, if often unconvincing, exposition of a wide variety of viewpoints. This unconvincing 
characteristic is not to be laid to the charge of the author, of course, but mostly to the scientist’s 
natural tendency to agree with the dictum of Lord Kelvin that we begin to understand the physi- 
cal world only as we are able to put our ideas about it into quantitative mathematical form. 
Nevertheless, since even the most strictly scientific theories are grounded in intuitive ideas, it is 
always of interest to see other viewpoints, even when one is not led to their adoption. 

On the more strictly scientific side, which is assumed to be of the most immediate interest 
to the readers of this Journal, the book will be primarily of value as a popularized statement of 
the theory which has been proposed in recent years by Professor E. A. Milne and which has been 
developed at length in his book, Relativity, Gravitation, and W orld-Structure (Oxford University 
Press, 1935), as well as in more recent articles, which have appeared, for the most part, in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society (London). As such, however, it seems tothe reviewer to be dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory, since the discussion is limited almost entirely to Milne’s own point of 
view and quite ignores the criticisms which have been raised by others. It is certainly true that 
Milne’s theory has been of considerable value in stimulating a reconsideration of kinematical 
problems in connection with relativistic theories; but, in the form in which Milne has developed 
it, there are substantial difficulties which mitigate against its acceptance. The interested reader 
will find a more detailed account of the matter in the papers by H. P. Robertson (A p. J., 82, 284, 
1935; 83, 187, 257, 1936). From the point of view of the physicist, the troubles which arise have 
their origins firmly imbedded in the differing natures of the electromagnetic field and of mechani- 
cal effects as time-measuring devices. While it would have been impracticable for the author to 
have given a full discussion of these matters in his book, it is difficult to forgive him for ignoring 


them so completely. 
E. L. 


Department of Physics 
University of Minnesota 


John Couch Adams and the Discovery of Neptune. By StR HAROLD SPENCER JONES. Cambridge! 

Cambridge University Press, 1947. Pp. 43. $0.75. 

The hundredth anniversary of the discovery of Neptune has brought renewed interest in the 
facts centering round this very remarkable episode in the history of science. Two attempts have 
recently been made to “sift and piece together the available evidence disinterestedly and dis- 
passionately.”’ One of these is the short pamphlet under review by the Astronomer Royal, Sit 
Harold Spencer Jones; and the other is by Professor W. M. Smart, published by the R vyal 
Astronomical Society in its ‘Occasional Notes’ for August, 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 11). Of these two 
studies, the one by Smart appears to the reviewer as distinctly the more satisfactory. All the es- 
sential facts mentioned by Sir Harold in his pamphlet are also to be found in Smart’s account. 
But certain aspects of Airy’s conduct, not particularly commendable in the Astronomer Royal, 
are omitted in Sir Harold’s account: for example, it is not indicated that Airy’s famous “Account 
of Some Circumstances Historically Connected with the Discovery of the Planet Exterior t0 
Uranus” at the meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society on November 13, 1846, does less than 
full justice to Adams’ share in the discovery, and it is not also mentioned that Airy wrote to Le 
Verrier ‘‘as the real predictor of the planet’s place.”” However, as Smart justly concludes, “for 
all times the names of Adams and Le Verrier will be linked indissolubly with Neptune and each 
will be accorded an equal share of fame” in one of the most remarkable achievements of the 


human mind. 
S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


Yerkes Observatory 
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